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S. Mack Eastman is a Canadian who has achieved distinction as the 
Director of the Extra-European Section of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. He describes the continuing work of this organization in the economic 
field which provides a cheering counterbalance to the loss of prestige of the 


Norman McL. Rocers contributes the third of his series of articles upon 
the constitution, outlining for the promised Dominion-Provincial Conference 
a programme of action which would make constitutionally possible the solution 
of this country’s social and economic problems. 


‘Light into a Dark Patch’, an appraisal of Roger Fry, is the first of a series 
of regular articles on art by DonaLp W. BucHANAN. 


J. H. Gray explains why he resigned from a political career, repudiating 
the exhortations to young men to go into politics. In the next issue, another 
‘young man’ will describe why he went into politics and why he intends to stay. 
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S the year draws to its close, government in 
Canada is in a state of suspense. It threatens 
to remain in that condition until Mr. Bennett 

decides to go to the country, but reports suggest that 
this is an intention which he does not harbour. The 
Stevens Inquiry will be continued, relief will be 
voted, and the Prime Minister will attend the Im- 
perial Jubilee in London this Summer. Invaluable 
as has been the work of the Stevens Commission, it 
is more than time that the Government should take 
action on the abuses which it has disclosed. Nothing 
can be done until the B.N.A. Act is amended, but 
now the Dominion-Provincial Conference has been 
indefinitely postponed and therefore there is no 
prospect of any moves being taken with regard to 
the paramount issue of the moment. The Govern- 
ment has lost its mandate; that is quite clear from 
the record of by-elections. Presumably it will go 
to the polls on the issue of the legislation it proposes 
as a result of the Price Spreads Investigation. The 
Government is making a concession to public opinion 
by witholding legislation for which it possesses no 
clear mandate but, especially as the investigation 
will be continued under any government, it would 
be making a far more valuable one if it made an 
early appeal to the country to end the suspense and 


let a new administration get on with the job. 
* * * 


VENTS have not treated the Conservative party 
kindly. It seemed as though that organization 
would follow up the Marketing Acts with a 

substantial measure of industrial control, but the 
resignation from the Cabinet of Mr. Stevens has 
fundamentally changed its prospects. It is no longer 
a one-man party; it is two one-man parties. Mr. 
Bennett knows what to do but doesn’t want to do 
it; Mr. Stevens wants to do something, but is not 
sure what to do. Mr. Bennett is concerned with the 
troubles of big business. Mr. Stevens has enlisted 
the support of a large army of small manufacturers 
and retailers who see a possibility of getting back at 
their more powerful competitors. In fact, the whole 
inquiry has been an attempt to visit the sins of all 
industry upon the large concerns. But the way out 
lies, not in breaking up big business but by control- 
ling it. Here the points of view of these two Con- 
servative parties do not jibe. Both command sub- 
stantial and loyal support but, unless an improbable 
reconciliation between them is effected, the depres- 
sion will take more than its toll of the official 
Conservative party. 





T the same time, the great Liberal band-wagon 
is rumbling merrily along. It threw off the 
intellectual radicals in the Valley of Humilia- 

tion, and the Valley of the Shadow of Death is 
strewn with the corpses of agricultural progressives, 
but now, barring any untoward accidents, it bids 
fair to roll unhindered and with loud hosannas into 
the Celestial City. Its renowned teamster is giving 
a superb exhibition of how to ride the three horses, 
Industry, Quebec Catholicism, and Free Trade Agri- 
culture, at one time. All the reins are loose and it is 
not quite clear which one of the horses is ultimately 
going to do the steering, although most spectators 
are making heavy wagers upon the first. Some of 
the occupants are aghast at the daring antics of the 
leader, but let them save their concern. For there, 
lest he should accidentally fall upon the wrong 
horse, is the watchful Mr. Taschereau, with his hand 
ever near the brake. Beneath the hood there is a 
scene of some confusion, for the sides are bulging, 
although Mr. Hepburn, in his efforts to pull some 
more aboard on one side, seems unaware of the 
fact that he has pushed a few more off on the other. 
Mr. Ian Mackenzie, after a brief foray in the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, has been recaptured, while 
someone, with careful inadvertence, has put his foot 
in the Hon. Vincent Massey’s mouth; it seems that 
he advocated tightening up the reins and checking 
one or two of the horses. As far as the eye can see, 
the road between this covered wagon and the Celes- 
tial City is smooth and clear, but the City itself is 
full of strange alarms and it is not improbable that, 
when there, one of the horses will bolt and upset the 
apple-cart. 
* * * 

ROM the point of view of the next election—and 
that today is the important election—the C.C.F. 
has been martyred on the cross of a long-term 

programme of genuine and far-reaching reform. It 
has introduced a much-needed note of idealism 
into Canadian politics, but its function has been edu- 
cational rather than political; Canadian voters still 
find it difficult to digest a programme of logical con- 
clusions, and the Regina Manifesto has not assisted 
the C.C.F.’s political cause. Mr. King and Mr. Ben- 
nett may well pass a vote of thanks to the American 
Federation of Labour for keeping the international 
unions out of politics, which has deprived the C.C.F. 
not only of a good deal of support, but also of much 
political realism. As it is, the collection of farmers, 
labourites, intellectuals and disgruntled members of 





the middle class has failed to exhibit any competent 
strategy, nor yet has it thrown up a strong person- 
nel of leadership. With a few exceptions, its political 
leaders lack the administrative capacity which 
would be so essential for carrying through their 
plans of wide government control. Furthermore, 
many of them have not yet weaned themselves from 
the point of view of the South East corner of the 
House. There they performed a spirited task of op- 
position, but Mr. Woodsworth and many of his 
colleagues have never really envisaged themselves 
actively and aggressively as a potential government. 
The C.C.F.’s day may come, but from present indica- 


tions it will not come in 1935. 
* * * 


ITH poor political prospects for the Conser- 

vatives and the C.C.F., it is difficult to see 

anything but Liberals after the next election. 
The danger of an overwhelming Liberal majority is 
that it cannot help being responsible for more poli- 
tical frustration than any government since the war. 
Conservatives will find inadequate representation 
through their own party and will undoubtedly de- 
mand it of the Liberals. On the other hand, when 
there is a crying need for reform, reformers will 
find themselves either in the position of an ineffec- 
tive opposition or as a counterbalance to the con- 
servative forces in the Liberal Government. 
Nothing could be more salutary than a realignment 
of political forces which would bring with it the 
possibility of returning to power a party which 
would seriously and realistically tackle the problems 
which must be solved before there can be any other 
than superficial recovery, let alone reconstruction. 
Were there such a redefinition of issues, there would 
be within the bounds of political possibility the 
cleaning up of the patronage system and the institu- 
tion of an efficient civil service, which must precede 
any attempts at control, as well as the inauguration 
of governmental measures to change the autocratic 
structure of our economic system and to right the 
maladjustments which have introduced so much 
poverty and injustice into Canadian economic life. 
There is a public will for such measures, but there 
is no vehicle. A future crisis may well shatter to- 
day’s firmly cemented partisan prejudices, but until 
it does there seems to be no hope for a passionately 
needed ‘new deal’. 


UT the public doesn’t care. Opinion occasionally 
rises to fever heat, but it dies down rapidly; 
there is no steady and intelligent pressure. 

Despite the depression, general interest in politics 
has remained at a low ebb and public opinion has 
been sluggish and inert. Nor has there been any 
political leadership displayed capable of revitalizing 
it throughout. The truth is that, disastrous as has 
been ‘rugged individualism’ in economic life, it has 
been equally widespread and even more unfortunate 
in the political sphere. It may be difficult to keep 
body and soul together in a political career, but too 
many have amply fed the one and left the other go 
when there was a question of attaining office. By the 
same token, innumerable voters have been lured 
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away from their ultimate interests by extravagant 
promises of immediate gain or a job in the loca) 
post office. The fault is on both sides, but it has re. 
sulted in a general disgust with the workings of 
partisan politics which is of serious dimensions. Un. 
less the more difficult path of removing the ‘profit 
motive’ from politics by democratic leadership and 
popular response, the stage will be set for the en. 
trance of a pompous buffoon in a coloured shirt who 
will indulge his ego in hysterical gestures and suc. 
ceed in carrying most of the country with him. 
* * * 


ONE of the parties to the unfortunate case of 

Mr. Sorsoleil, the Deputy Minister of Welfare 

in Mr. Hepburn’s cabinet, threaten to come 
out of the quarrel with an enhanced reputation. Mr. 
Sorsoleil made a conscientious, if startling statement 
concerning moral conditions among Ontario high 
school children. His charges, supposed to have been 
delivered in camera, were seized and exaggerated 
by the press; it appears that some of them referred 
merely to the United States and others more speci- 
fically to industrial rather than high schools. Mr. 
Hepburn immediately took umbrage and his admin- 
istration precipitately suspended Mr. Sorsoleil, de- 
scribing his statement (or the press reports of it) 
as ‘gross exaggeration’. Finally Dr. G. A. Little 
crowned the performance with an intolerant and 
intolerable piece of anti-Semitic bigotry: ‘Just let 
a Border City Russian Jew [Mr. Croll] dismiss a 
life-long Christian worker like Mr. Sorsoleil. ...’ 
Mr. Croll is working to the same end as Dr. Little 
as conscientiously and more capably than most 
Christians. The suspension of Mr. Sorsoleil may not 
have been justified, but the Minister of Welfare’s 
race and ancestry are completely irrelevant issues. 
There can be no excuse for dragging racial antagon- 
ism into the controversy, especially by one who 
professes the Christian principle of brotherly love, 
and it is gratifying that Dr. Little’s outburst has 
been repudiated by prominent members of the 
United Church. 


NEWS report announces that Mr. Jacques 

Cartier of La Presse, and a former Conserva- 

tive organizer, is to be appointed to the Cana- 
dian Radio Commission to fill the vacancy left by Mr. 
Thomas Maher. There is an approaching general 
election and nothing is more important than that an 
instrument of propaganda such as the radio should 
be in a strongly independent position. Mr. Cartier’s 
appointment would not contribute to that end in any 
conceivable way. It would obviously be made at the 
behest of the French-Canadian clique in the Cabinet 
in recognition of his services as an organizer; the 
result would be to riddle more with politics a body 
that is already badly riddled. Nor would it contri- 
bute to the cause of broadcasting as a public service. 
La Presse, whose station is the Canadian outlet for 
the Columbia chain, led the attack on the institution 
of the radio commission when that matter was be- 
fore the parliamentary committee, and it is not 
likely that a member of that organization would be 
sincerely devoted to the principle. The whole prob- 
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jem, however, is one of the constitution of the Broad- 
casting Commission rather than of its personnel. It 
cannot possibly function independently unless and 
until the executive functions are divided from 
policy-making and the latter vested in a strong and 
carefully selected body acting at a nominal or no 
salary, as recommended recently by the parliament- 
ary committee on broadcasting. 


ARLY November’s flurry over the ‘bear raid’ 
by foreign interests on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange has died down but, apart from minor 

restrictions imposed by the Exchange and conver- 
sations between Mr. Bennett and Mr. McFarland, no 
action has yet been taken. The causes of the trouble, 
however, have not disappeared. If the Government 
is intent upon artificially maintaining wheat prices, 
as its market operations and its price guarantee in- 
dicate, it is perfectly natural that outside interests 
will see fit to take advantage of the situation. Con- 
sequently, the Government must be prepared to hold 
the baby not only for Canadian farmers and traders 
but also for foreign ones. On the other hand, if the 
situation is to be remedied—and there is no reason 
why the Canadian Government should be subject 
to the possibility of having to subsidize the world 
grain trade—the obvious course is to place rigid re- 
strictions upon foreign speculation. In that case the 
Winnipeg market must lose all further pretense of 
being a free and open market. The Government is 
obviously prepared to pour out considerable 
amounts of public funds to support the farmer; in 
fact, there is no alternative. The situation would be 
infinitely more satisfactory if the wheat crop were to 
be marketed through a board. Such an organization 
would not necessarily increase the price realized, 
but it would be more in accord with present mar- 
keting developments and, furthermore, it would 
enable the Government to place direct subsidies 
exactly where they are needed. If the money is to 
be spent, the State should know where it is going; 
at present it is being haphazardly divided between 
farmers and traders, between Canadians and out- 
side interests, and a clarification is essential. 


* * s 


O greater tribute could have been paid to the 
efficacy of the policy of making martyrs out 
of communists by consigning them to the 

Kingston Penitentiary than the suppression of the 
news that Tim Buck was being released from that 
institution, presumably in the hope of preventing a 
demonstration upon his arrival in Toronto. Whether 
the announcement of his release was kept from the 
papers, or whether the papers received it and sup- 
pressed it for this reason, makes little difference. 
The fact remains that it was a virtual admission of 
the failure of the policy of physical prohibition of 
political expression. As it was, a wire from Buck 
to his supporters arrived before his train, with the 
consequence that there was a large turnout to greet 
him with an enthusiastic reception. He has section 
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98 and the Government to thank for a largely en- 
hanced reputation and probably an augmented 
following. 


N his Halifax speech, Mr. Justice Fullerton, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, answered Mr. E. W. 

Beatty’s claim that the amalagamation of the C.P.R. 
and the C.N.R. would effect a saving on railway 
operations of $75,000,000 a year, by putting the 
maximum possible economies at only $15,000,000 a 
year. This was the first official reply to Mr. Beatty’s 
persistent campaign in favour of amalgamation, and 
the divergence of opinion between these responsible 
railway officials over an issue of paramount impor- 
tance to the country is little short of incredible. It 
is more than unfortunate, in view of the amount of 
pro-amalgamation propaganda which has been dis- 
seminated, that Mr. Fullerton was misquoted in the 
Canadian Press report of his speech, which repre- 
sented him as saying that $50,000,000 could be saved 
by this means. In the interests of any solution of 
the problem, nothing could be more desirable than 
some reconciliation of these estimates, presented, if 
possible, by Mr. Fullerton and Mr. Beatty working 
in collaboration. 


s s s 


ROM Mr. Beatty’s own point of view, it would 
be particularly desirable that the matter be 
cleared up, for until it is he is under suspicion 

of either conscious or unconscious misrepresenta- 
tion. After Mr. Fullerton’s statement, Mr. Beatty 
reiterated his claim and stated, in support of it, that 
Sir Henry Thornton estimated that $60,000,000 could 
be saved by amalgamation. There appears to be no 
public record of any such statement by the late 
president of the Canadian National, and Sir Henry 
is dead. It is true that he told members of the Duff 
Commission that he had been informed that $60,000,- 
000 ‘might be saved’, but this statement was made in 
the course of a speech in which he expressed the 
belief that amalgamation was both impractical and 
undesirable. If it was to this remark that Mr. Beatty 
referred, then he should have explained its context. 
By failing to do so, he represented Sir Henry as an 
advocate of amalgamation when this was far from 
the case. Such misrepresentation might have mis- 
chievous results since Sir Henry’s opposition to a 
merger of the two railways must have exerted a 
strong influence upon the decisions of the Duff 
Commission. 
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London Letter 


HE sudden and simultaneous appearance in 

London of Mr. Bennett and Mr. Mackenzie 

King, Mr. Bruce and General Smuts naturally 
provoked rumours here. What sinister conspiracy 
was being hatched? Nothing more sinister or con- 
spiritorial, it is thought in responsible quarters, 
than a possible readjustment of some of the minor 
provisions of Ottawa and a preliminary considera- 
tion of what may happen when the agreements 
expire. The future of Mr. Elliot’s machinations, in 
relation to meat and dairy exports from Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, has undoubtedly been 
the subject of inquiry by the Dominion statesmen. 
On the whole it is unlikely, however, that the re- 
strictionist policy will be carried much further (ex- 
cept perhaps in the case of beef) since food prices 
are now rising and the resentment of the public is 
becoming evident to the Government. A free trade, 
or at least low tariff, Dominion statesman would 
have some strong cards to play if he came into 
power just now. 

The story that Mr. Bennett was urging Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie King to form a ‘National Government’ has 
provoked heartfelt, and indeed ribald, merriment in 
this country. A MacDonald for Canada! And the 
idea of Mr. Bennett, after assuring the country for 
a year that it was on the high road to prosperity, 
suddenly forming a national government to save it 
from disaster! It would be an understatement to 
say that the story is not taken seriously in this 
country. It is regarded as a joke. 


* * * 


UR own National Government is falling on 
even more evil days. The political conferences 
of October showed the Labour party united 

and resolute, and the Conservative party divided 
and intrigue-ridden. Now, in two by-elections within 
a few days, Labour has won two seats that were 
held by the Government in 1931. In both cases the 
Labour candidates received more votes than in the 
previous high-water mark of 1929. And in one case 
the Government candidate failed to muster a sixth 
of the votes cast. 

These two elections are bound to have an effect 
on the Government. They will persuade it to go 
slow with the policy of restricting food imports. 
They may persuade it to see reason and call off the 
notorious ‘Sedition Bill’ which has already earned it 
the indignation, not only of socialists but of all Lib- 
erals and sincere believers in political and intellec- 
tual freedom in the country. The ‘Sedition Bill’ is 
likely to be the chief issue in Parliament in the next 
few weeks—until the Indian Committee’s report is 
published. The more the Government perseveres 
with the Bill, the more unpopularity it earns in 
circles where it might quite easily have retained in- 
fluential support. Its perseverance seems to be the 
outcome of sheer obstinacy and a refusal to admit 
defeat and confess its own political foolishness. The 
opposition to the Bill grows daily. 

It is even possible that the recent by-elections 
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might incline. the Government to abandon the deci. 
sion it is generally believed to have taken to wait 
for a general election in May, 1936. If its popularity 
is waning, it may argue, the sooner the plunge js 
taken the better. Probably, however, it will await 
a few more by-elections before changing its mind 
and attempt to devise some popular policy, pos. 
sibly on housing, in the interval. Meanwhile Mr. 
Baldwin has made it clear that the Government will 
fight the next election neither as the Conservative 
party, nor as a ‘National Party’, but as a ‘National 
Government’ still. Such at least is the fervent in. 
tention. 


* . e 


LTIMATELY, of course, everything must de- 
pend on the course of economic recovery. Up 
to last spring all had gone swimmingly for 

18 months. In those 18 months practically the whole 
losses of the three years since 1929 had been re- 
gained. Employment and business activity had risen 
practically to the 1929 level, though unemployment, 
thanks to the increase in population, was still ap- 
preciably greater. 

But since the spring, recovery has slackened off. 
The reasons are not very far to seek. Our recovery 
between 1932 and 1934 was based on two things, 
the housing boom and the slight expansion of ex- 
ports. The expansion of exports was due to the 
first wave of recovery in America, the growing pas- 
sive balance of trade in France and the Nazi in- 
flationary programme in Germany—all of which 
increased the demand for British goods. But in the 
Spring of this year the American boom had halted, 
Germany’s inflation had reached the limit imposed 
by the gold standard, and France became saddled 
with a reactionary government which reduced the 
‘adverse balance of trade’ by half. At the same time 
the housing boom reached its peak and ceased to 
expand further. 


* e * 


HE future consequently depends on a further 

recovery of housing and exports. The housing 

boom of the last two years has consisted almost 
entirely of the building of houses without subsidy 
for the better-paid working man. This demand is 
now nearing satisfaction. If the housing boom is to 
be maintained, therefore, a government subsidy to 
enable the poorer workers’ demand to be met is a 
crucial necessity. This fact makes the forthcoming 
announcement of government housing policy of very 
great importance. 

The future of exports depends on recovery in 
America and the gold countries—and on world 
tariff policy. If the upward movement now appar- 
ently beginning in America continues, and if the 
gold countries are not forced to renewed deflation 
by further dollar depreciation, the prospects for 
Great Britain—and the world—are good. In any 
case, a sharp relapse in this country is now most 
unlikely. 

Dovatas JAY 
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Washington Letter 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT may live to regret 
the virtual unanimity of the electorate for the 
New Deal. 

The elections of November 6th conferred upon 
the President power unparallelled in this country. 
In the exercise of that power lies responsibility 
greater perhaps than has been the burden of any 
other President of the United States. 

Presumably, the President will not shy away 
from the greater responsibilities, but 1936 is ahead 
of him and, in the use of the mighty weapon that 
now lies within his hand, he may wreck his chances 
of re-election. Of course, the reverse is not impos- 
sible, but conditions being what they are, stern 
measures still are needed and for that reason un- 
precedented wisdom in public office is necessary. 
Has any single group, party or individual sufficient 
wisdom to meet the demand? It is very doubtful. 

The membership of the House of Representa- 
tives is 435. In the next Congress, as a result of 
the November 6th elections, there will be only about 
100 Republicans. The rest, with the exception of a 
tiny handful of Farmer-Labour and Progressive 
party members, will be Democrats. 

The membership of the Senate is 96. In the next 
session, 69 of these will be Democrats. 

In both houses, the Administration will have 
better than a two-thirds majority. Assuming that 
there will be no serious splits within the Democratic 
party in Congress (though there might be on speci- 
fic legislative proposals), the Administration cannot 
fail to have its every legislative wish granted over- 
whelmingly. 

Superficially, this might appear to be highly 
desirable. Perhaps it is desirable politically—that 
is, from the standpoint of politicians—but ordinary 
politics is not the perfect foundation upon which to 
raise a sound legislative structure, nor does it en- 
courage the employment of wisdom. 


* * % 


ITH indisputable and ruthless majorities in 

both houses, the full burden of responsibility 

rests inevitably upon the Democratic party 
and the Democratic Administration, which is to say, 
upon Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

More dangerous will be the responsibility for 
him and for the nation, because the elections have 
deprived the Congress of whatever respectable Re- 
publican criticism it has previously harboured. 
There is left in the Senate not a single strong and 
able Republican critic of the New Deal. The House 
has not had any outstanding opponents of New Deal 
policies, but such as it has had were almost all 
eliminated on November 6th. 

Probably President Roosevelt realizes this, and 
I am sure he is not one to enthuse over the prospect 
of a Congress without constructive criticism within 
its ranks. In the absence of it, he may use extreme 
caution in the selection of what he presents for 
enactment. Already he has indicated that the purely 
experimental phase of the New Deal has been rele- 
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gated to the storeroom and he is much more con- 
servative now, as that word is used in politics, than 
he has been previously. 

The President is even making friends of the 
bankers again. That is to say, at the recent conven- 
tion here of the American Bankers’ Association, he 
greatly encouraged them by taking a strong stand for 
private profit. So favourably impressed were the 
‘money changers’, on the surface at least, that they 
even drew up and passed a resolution pledging co- 
operation with the Administration. And this when 
they had heretofore been out for the Roosevelt 
scalp. Perhaps the bankers are becoming politicians 
and Roosevelt is becoming a banker. However, the 
two are at least friends again. 

* * * 


HE New Deal dove has also been flying around 

the industrialists and business men. The 

feathers are worn by Professor Raymond 
Moley, late of the Administration, and now, it seems, 
a kind of unofficial ambassador of good-will among 
those of ill-will in high places financially. 

Moley has been having the ‘boys’ around to din- 
ner in New York. Sometimes it was lunch and 
sometimes just a little meeting with only cigars or 
cigarettes. For a time, these sessions at which 
Moley was ‘feeling out’ his guests and selling them 
the New Deal in a more conservative guise, were 
secret. Finally, however, the secret was uncov- 
ered. It appears that Moley has been engaged in 
this missionary endeavour to impress the business 
men, industrialists, and financiers that they needn’t 
really be afraid of the Big Bad Wolf in the White 
House after all. Maybe that is what inspired the 
bankers’ bouquet of co-operation. 

Perhaps Moley has convinced his guests. He has 
not, however, nor has anyone else, convinced the 
Republican National Committee. So scared has that 
organization been that it has brought the Republi- 
can party practically to extinction, and that is not 


exaggeration. 
* * * 


HIS election we have just been through points 

to certainty of party realignments throughout 

the country. Many of the Republicans cam- 
paigned either openly for the New Deal, or moder- 
ated their criticism to such an extent that it was not 
resented. Therefore, a number of Republicans in 
the next Congress will be, practically speaking, New 
Dealers. 

In Minnesota, the Farmer-Labour party romped 
through the election to an outstanding victory and 
the Farmer-Labour party stated bluntly in the pre- 
amble of its platform that it favoured the abolition 
of the capitalist system. It favoured government 
ownership of banks and insurance companies, un- 
employment insurance and old age pensions. 

In California, where Upton Sinclair and his Epic 
(production for use) programme were defeated, his 
total vote of better than 800,000 has scared the most 
reactionary Republican newspapers into demanding 
that Frank Finley Merriam, the re-elected gover- 
nor, be not an orthodox, reactionary Republican, but 
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rather that he start at once incorporating liberal 
policies into his administration. Presumably some- 
one will have to do the necessary thinking for Mer- 
riam for it has been questioned whether he is cap- 
able of the slightest cerebration by himself. In 
describing this man, who has been elected governor 
of a great state by one of the bitterest campaigns 
in American history, an American newspaper 
columnist said, ‘His face is round and full of ex- 
pression like a hoop.’ 

In Louisiana, the people voted to exempt small 
property owners from taxation. In Florida it was 
voted to exempt farms of 160 acres or less from 
taxation. 

In Wisconsin, the LaFollette brothers went into 
their first election on the new Progressive party 
ticket, the party they organized this year, and won 
easily. Phillip will be the next governor and Robert 
was returned to the U.S. Senate. The Progressive 
party is a New Deal but substantially further to the 
left than the New Deal. 


* * * 


HERE is a trend to the left in the United 

States. There is a trend away from old party 

labels. It is certain that the Republican party 
will either be displaced soon, or radically revise its 
whole philosophy, but that requires leadership, and 
where is the Republican today who could provide 
that leadership? 

It is not utter fancy to believe that President 
Roosevelt would welcome substantial revision of the 
orthodox Democratic party, or even a new party 
such as the Progressives of Wisconsin. He has sei- 
dom mentioned his party by name since entering the 
White House. He has consistently substituted ‘New 
Deal’ for ‘Democratic’. 

Only a few hours after LaFollette’s arrival in 
Washington the day after the election, the Wisconsin 
Senator was welcomed at the White House in the 
midst of a very busy day. 

There are signs and portents and among them 
are these. 

Rosert W. Horton. 





Toronto’s Slums 


HE Report of the Lieutenant Governor’s Com- 
‘| mittee on Housing Conditions in Toronto is 

painstakingly devastating and needs little com- 
ment; it speaks insistently and ably for itself. 
Appalling housing conditions and their inevitable 
social consequences are revealed for public in- 
spection while the inability of private interprise to 
effect any amelioration and the urgent necessity 
of consciously planned public action are amply 
demonstrated. 
In the Committee’s extensive survey, which 
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covered specially selected ‘bad houses’, it appears 
that out of the 1,332 dwelling houses and 1,421 
households visited, 96 per cent. of the dwellings fel] 
below the minimum standard of amenities and 75 
per cent. below the minimum health standard; 82 
per cent. had no central heating, 58 per cent. were 
damp and 20 per cent. subject to flood; 55 per cent, 
were verminous, 59 per cent. had no bath, 20 per 
cent had outside toilets and a further 19 per cent. 
unsatisfactory inside toilets; 57 per cent. average 
more than one person per room and 16 per cent. two 
or more persons per room; 43 households of three or 
more persons live in one room and 175 households 
live in one or two rooms. 


The intensive survey covered every dwelling 
unit in the three worst areas in Toronto. In one of 
these areas, Moss Park, out of 3,047 units, 73 per 
cent. were below the minimum standard of amenities 
and 40 per cent. below the minimum health stan- 
dard; 67 per cent. and 60 per cent. were definitely 
in need of exterior and interior repairs respectively; 
45 per cent. lacked central heating; 9 per cent. had 
outside toilets only and 27 per cent. were without 
baths; 374 dwellings had one or two extra families. 


In both these summaries, as the Committee 
points out, ‘figures and percentages alone can give 
but a meagre indication of the misery which lies 
behind them’. 


But, beyond the conditions which obtain in the 
existing housing, it appears that there is a shortage 
of 14,000 dwelling units, a figure which the Report 
estimates would increase to 25,000 with any return 
to better employment conditions, and there is no 
longer a reduced number of families through the 
postponement of marriage. 


With respect to the effects of housing conditions 
upon health and social problems, the Report states 
that ‘evidence presented before similar committees 
elsewhere amply proves that death rates, especially 
from tuberculosis and infant mortality, are extra- 
ordinarily high, that communicable diseases of al! 
sorts flourish, that crime and delinquency spread, 
and that family life and self respect deteriorate in 
slums’. That these should be the result of insanita- 
tion, overcrowding, lack of food storage facilities, 
dampness and a generally unfavourable environ- 
ment seems to be only too palpably obvious. 


To remedy these conditions the Committee lays 
down detailed recommendations for the establish- 
ment of a properly constituted City Planning Com- 
mission and the initiation of a public programme for 
providing decent housing at reasonable rents—a task 
which government alone, and not the private specu- 
lative builder, can perform. 


It cannot be that these slum conditions are 
limited to Toronto. In the words of the Report, 
‘Canada has lagged behind the rest of the world 
both in the sphere of state-assisted housing and in 
that of town planning’. The sordid blot of slums will 
have to be wiped out and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that this Committee’s thorough analysis and con- 
structive proposals will command the attention and 
the support which they merit. 


The Canadian Forum. 
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The Significance of the I. L. O. 


By S. MACK EASTMAN 


OR the first time in history an association of 
FR nations has attained universality. With the 

admission of the two Great Powers, the United 
States and Russia, followed by that of two small 
countries, Afghanistan and Ecuador, the number of 
States-Members in the International Labour Organ- 
ization has risen to 62. 

The United States joined this organization only, 
and not the League as a whole, for this is held to be 
juridically possible. Russia might have preferred 
to adhere to the League alone, but, according to the 
treaties, this is not possible. Japan is intending to 
abandon the League but not its Labour Organiza- 
tion. Germany’s notice of withdrawal from both is 
not yet effective. For the time being, then, almost 
the whole civilized world is actively or passively 
associated with the ‘I.L.O.’ 

The League proper has been handicapped and 
at times paralyzed by the absence from its Council 
of two of the Great Powers. The Labour Organ- 
ization has suffered also, though less severely, 
through regrettable absences from its conferences 
and governing body. Nevertheless, thanks to its 
spirit, its constitution, and the nature of its tasks, 
it has flourished even in the midst of the economic 
depression. 

* @# ®@ 

TS spirit remains that of the first Director of the 
International Labour Office, Albert Thomas. At 
the laying of the corner-stone of the present 

building, he exclaimed: ‘A soul will dwell in the 
house we are going to build.’ And happily that soul 
has survived the loss of the great leader. 

Its constitution represents the union of the State 
ideal and of the functional fact: the governments 
dispose of half the votes in the great Annual Con- 
ference, but (supposing all the delegations be com- 
plete,) the remainder are divided evenly between 
representatives of the social classes most directly 
concerned, viz., the workers and the employers. In 
the quarterly meetings of the governing body, the 
same ratios hold good. The result is that agree- 
ments arrived at through the operation of this tri- 
partite system are based upon reality, and are 
usually susceptible of effective application in those 
states whose competent legislative authorities decide 
to endorse or ‘ratify’ them. Moreover, the govern- 
ments are under obligation to bring up these inter- 
national labour treaties or ‘conventions’ for con- 
sideration within 18 months after their adoption 
by the conference. The parliaments may adopt or 
reject them, but they cannot modify and emascu- 
late them to suit their national convenience. True, 
the conference is not itself an international social 
parliament since it cannot impose its decisions upon 
its States-Members; nevertheless, it can present 
them with draft treaties to which they must say 
yes or no publicly, in the sight and hearing of their 
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electorates. Furthermore, these conventions are not 
handicapped in their elaboration by any paralyzing 
rule of unanimity such as is held to be necessary 
in the political decisions of the League. They are 
voted by a two-thirds majority, frequently against 
the will of some Great Power, which is bound 
equally with its weaker brethren to leave the ques- 
tion of final acceptance or refusal to its regular 
legislative authority. To this extent did the nations, 
in signing the Peace Treaties which enshrine the 
‘International Charter of Labour’, derogate from the 
absoluteness of their sovereignty, hitherto sacro- 
sanct. In this sense is the Labour Conference pio- 
neering for the League of Nations as a whole along 
the path which leads very slowly and with infinite 
meandering toward the establishment of interna- 
tional control and world authority. 

One of the most significant of the organization’s 
responsibilities is concerned with the functioning 
of Article 22 of its Constitution (408 of the Peace 
Treaty), which binds all member states to report 
annually on the application within their borders 
of such conventions as they may have ratified. 
Complaints concerning the complete or partial fail- 
ure of a given government to fulfil its treaty obliga- 
tions may be lodged not only by trades-unions, or, 
theoretically, by employers’ associations, but also 
by other governments, and the accused party is 
legally bound to explain itself, and indeed does. 
explain itself, before what is briefly termed ‘the 
Committee on Article 408’. Thus far, fortunately, 
there has been no occasion to test the efficacy of 
later articles which provide in the last analysis for 
economic sanctions against a defaulting govern- 
ment. 

* * * 

ONSIDERATION of the facts and features 

which I have already outlined, will lead some 

readers to observe that the title of ‘Interna- 
tional Labour Organization’ is inadequate or mis- 
leading. And so it has proved. The term Interna- 
tional Labour excited quite unjustifiable fears and 
hopes in the bosoms of conservatives and radicals 
respectively. The former confounded it with Mos- 
cow, and the later with ‘Amsterdam’. Mr. Tom 
Moore once remarked to me that it might better 
have been christened ‘International Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations’. Possibly no clearer definition 
of its character and function can be found than 
that put forward in 1919 by the Committee on Social 
Legislation to a Plenary Session of the Peace Con- 
ference: ‘A permanent organization for the promo- 
tion of international regulation of labour condi- 
tions.’ 

Experience and jurisprudence have combined to 
render the last two words almost all-inclusive. The 
theory of ‘extended competence’ gained its first vic- 
tory when Albert Thomas won a decision from the 
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Hague Court before which the government of his 
own country was challenging the right of the new 
organization to deal with the problems of agricul- 
tural labour. Studying the terms of Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles, the court found that ‘lan- 
guage could hardly be more comprehensive’. Since 
then, the ‘I.L.O.’ has come to be recognized as com- 
petent in questions affecting all categories not only 
of labourers proper, but of workers in general, in- 
cluding salaried employees and professional work- 
ers. Law and practice have come to interpret the 
term Labour in the light of the French term Travail, 
which signifies work, whether manual, mental, or 
both. 
* * & 

UCH being the nature and scope of this institu- 
tion, the question arises as to what it has in 
fact accomplished for the cause of social justice 

to which it was originally dedicated. Never has 
human society evolved a nobler concept. Never has 
the creation of a politico-social organism been her- 
alded with more inspiring words than those which 
constitute the famous preamble to the Constitution: 

Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the 
establishment of universal peace, and such a peace can be 
established only if it is based upon social justice; 

And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such 
injustice, hardship and privation to large numbers of people 
as to produce unrest so great that the peace and harmony 
of the world are imperilled; and an improvement of those 
conditions is urgently required: as, for example, by the 
regulation of the hours of work, including the establishment 
of a maximum working day and week, the regulation of the 
labour supply, the prevention of unemployment, the pro- 
vision of an adequate living wage, the protection of the 
worker against sickness, disease and injury arising out of 
_his employment, the protection of children, young persons 
and women, provision for old age and injury, protection of 
the interests of workers when employed in countries other 
than their own, recognition of the principle of freedom of 
association, the organization of vocational and technical 
education and other measures; 


Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane 
conditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of other 
nations which desire to improve the conditions in their own 
countries; 

The high contracting parties, moved by sentiments of 
justice and humanity as well as by the desire to secure the 
permanent peace of the world, agree to the following: 

Among other things, they agreed to set up a 
permanent International Labour Office controlled 
by a governing body responsible to the general con- 
ference. The Office, along with the Secretariat of 
the League, was to provide, in embryo, the first 
international civil service. Besides being a research 
and fact-finding body, a world-centre of information 
available not only to governments but also to work- 
ers’ and employers’ organizations, educational and 
religious institutions, private societies and even in- 
dividuals,—the new Office, under the leadership of 
its Director, was to carry out the decisions of the 
conference and execute the orders of the governing 
body. Above all, it was to utilize its knowledge of 
social conditions in the various countries in the 
preparation of draft conventions, or sometimes 
‘recommendations’, for the ultimate approval of the 
conference. It was to be a school, not of social 
theory, but of practical social science, 
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Practically, then, with what progress can thes 
three organs of social justice be credited in their 
crusade against injustice, poverty and suffering? 
The list of draft treaties adopted in open confer. 
ence of 50 nations and more—(‘open covenants 
openly arrived at’!)—is an imposing recapitulation 
of most of the principles enunciated in the consti. 
tution. There are up to date 44 conventions in all and 
44 recommendations, the latter being more general 
in their terms, and less precise than the former. At 
the moment of writing, 632 ratifications of draft 
conventions have been registered with the League 
of Nations, which means that many nations, and 
especially the advanced industrial nations, are bind. 
ing themselves to protect their workers and to im. 
prove or guarantee their standards of living. Inter. 
national agreements tend to a levelling upwards of 
conditions of life and labour. They restrain cut- 
throat competition and prevent the penalizing in the 
world’s markets of those peoples who consent the 
most readily to secure their workers against the 
avoidable risks and ills of their diverse occupations, 

A critic might reasonably retort that the more 
we have legislated, the worse things have got. To 
this I would make three replies: first, that happily 
the converse also holds true, viz., that the worse 
things have got, the more modern nations have felt 
obliged to grapple with appalling conditions through 
social legislation or otherwise; secondly, that things 
have been worst where legislation was least, eg, 
in the United States——which explains why a phe- 
nomenally energetic and progressive government is 
now planning wholesale legislation in the spirit of 
our conventions; and, third, that the I.L.O. has 
never claimed to have the power, even if it had the 
wisdom, to control the major economic and political 
forces whose clashes precipitate these crises and 
depressions. Admitting readily that the I.L.O. and 
all it stands for cannot by themselves bring the 
social millennium, we may confidently affirm that it 
is a unique and incomparable instrument in the 
hands of those nations who sincerely desire the wel- 
fare of the masses, and who are ready to give as 
well as take in order to achieve valid agreements 
with their neighbours and competitors, for the ad- 
vantage of the workers of all countries. One of the 
underlying explanations of the sorry social and po- 
litical predicament in which many peoples find 
themselves today, is the refusal or failure of gov- 
ernments to employ sincerely and thoroughly the 
highly developed mechanisms of Geneva. 

* * * 

ITIZENS of Canada and the other non-Euro- 

pean states frequently accuse the Labour Office 

of being an exclusively ‘European institution’. 
It is sometimes even alleged that ‘Europe’ conspires 
to cheat other continents of their rightful share of 
positions on the international staff. Drawn solely 
from outward appearances such an inference may 
be excusable; but, obviously, if Europeans could 
show solidarity even in such an unworthy cause, 
their continent would now be less chaotic. Accord- 
ing to the constitution, the Director ‘shall, so far 
as is possible with due regard to efficiency of the 
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work of the Office, select persons of different na- 
tionalities’. In reality, citizens of only three Euro- 
pean nations hold an undoubtedly disproportionate 
number of posts; and they are Great Britain, France 
and Switzerland. For the last-named the explana- 
tion is obviously local and would apply in like 
degree to Canada should the Office happen to be in 
Toronto. For Great Britain and France the reason 
is linguistic. English and French are the official lan- 
guages of the League as a whole, and the efficiency 
for which the Director is responsible, requires that 
a large proportion of places, especially in the edi- 
torial, translating, secretarial and stenographic ser- 
vices, should be occupied by officials whose mother 
tongue is one of these. Otherwise, our sober build- 
ing would become indeed a Tower of Babel. 

As the English-speaking staff was recruited hur- 
riedly in London in 1919, it was inevitable that in- 
habitants of the British Isles should have been 
accorded an unduly large place in the Office as 
compared with those of the Dominions. It will take 
time to right the balance, especially as the United 
States will now have claims as well. For the other 
official language, a readjustment will be more diffi- 
cult, since only western Switzerland and southern 
Belgium can compete on equal terms with France 
in supplying competent candidates for French-lan- 
guage posts which may become vacant. 

German was considered almost a third official 
language, and, until after the Reich gave notice of 
withdrawal, Germans were fairly numerous on the 
staff. Nor has Italy cause to lament. However, the 
remaining score of European nations complain as 
bitterly as any ‘overseas’ member that some least- 
favoured-nation clause is persistently applied to 
them. It may surprise Canadians to learn that an 
influential country like Spain, whose contribution 
to the League budget (of which the I.L.O. receives 
about one-third) is as 40 units compared with Can- 
ada’s 35, is not half as strongly represented as Can- 
ada. Poland with her 30 millions of people and 
the respectable ratio of 32, has yet to see one of her 
nationals selected for a high position. Likewise for 
Czechoslovakia and the rest. We had better frankly 
admit that there is clearly no ‘European Union’ even 
to monopolize salaries. There is merely the pre- 
ponderance of the two European Great Powers 
which have supplied the institutions of the League 
with their official languages. In spite of all this, I 
should be willing to hazard the double estimate, 
firstly, that out of nearly 470 officials and employees, 
in Geneva and in the various branch offices, not 
more than 130 could be regarded as holding really 
good positions—worth an ocean voyage; and sec- 
ondly, that of this number thirty are non-Euro- 
peans. The proportion is admittedly too small and 
constitutes a chronic grievance. 

* * * 
HAT has been labelled an ‘extra-European 
mentality’ first became manifest during the 
Peace Conference in the case of the great 
American labour leader, Samuel Gompers. During 
the war, organized labour had done much to keep 
alive the concept of a world community, but when 
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its leaders met in Paris to help draft Labour’s 
Magna Charta, doctrinal divergences appeared 
among them. In contrast to the English slogan, 
‘Agitate, educate, legislate’! stood Gompers’ New 
World ‘voluntarism’: ‘No lasting gain has ever come 
from compulsion.’ Or again, ‘I believe with Jeffer- 
son that that government is best which governs 
least’—an unconscious defiance of the whole recent 
trend of Western European evolution. It was partly 
in order to throw a bridge across this gap that Pro- 
fessor Shotwell’s ingenuity devised the elastic ‘rec- 
ommendation’, as an alternative to the strictly legis- 
lative form of the labour treaty or ‘draft conven- 
tion.’ 

Fifteen years have elapsed. The terrific impact 
of the economic crisis has swung the United States 
completely around. Today, their government is as 
‘legislatively inclined’ as European trade-unionism 
itself. Witness President Roosevelt’s declaration: 
‘The task of government in its relation to business is 
to assist the development of an economic Declara- 
tion of Rights, an economic constitutional order. 
This is the common task of statesmen and business 
men. It is the minimum requirement of a more 
permanently safe order of society.’ At the next 
Labour Conference in Geneva, in all probability 
the President’s representatives will be aligned with 
the spokesmen of organized labour in their advo- 
cacy of the compulsory forty-hour week in industry. 
The chasm has been spanned! 

* co * 

HE history of the governing body further illus- 

trates the change in the position of the coun- 

tries and continents at a distance from Geneva. 
In 1919, at Washington, the first governing body 
contained only three non-European members out 
of a total of 24, and only one of the three was a 
representative of Labour, Mr. Tom Moore. In the 
new and enlarged governing body elected last June, 
out of a total of 32 members, 12 come from ‘beyond 
the seas’. The case of India is particularly striking. 
At Washington, in 1919, this vast empire was not 
accorded a single seat on the governing body, 
whereas at Geneva, in 1934, its government, its 
workers and its employers all found themselves 
assigned places of honour by the suffrage of their 
respective groups. 

Latin-America, too, is planning to participate 
more actively than before in the common task. A 
decade or more ago, when Albert Thomas was urg- 
ing upon a Brazilian diplomat the paramount im- 
portance of social problems, he was met with the 
rejoinder: ‘Social questions! We have none! We 
have the sun and the banana.’ Yet, a little later, 
when Brazil in a dudgeon left the League, she clung 
to its Labour Organization. Several of her neigh- 
bours are ratifying our conventions wholesale, and, 
from Mexico to Chile and the Argentine inclusively, 
passive acquiescence in the work of Geneva is being 
converted into vigorous endorsement. The growing 
interest in labour problems was evinced last Decem- 
ber by the proposal to create, under the auspices 
of the Pan-American Union, a new labour bureau 
or institute for all the Americas. The subsequent 
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entry of the United States into the I.L.O. has pro- 
foundly altered the situation, and the projected 
bureau will probably be abandoned or else affiliated 
with the world institution in Geneva. 


In the Orient, India and Japan are ratifying as 
many conventions as they believe circumstances 
will permit, and China has made a brave begin- 
ning. 

The constitutions of Canada and Australia put 
formidable obstacles in the way of the general rati- 
fication of international labour treaties by their 
federal parliaments, while their provincial and state 
legislatures have not the treaty-making power. In 
spite of the fact that for 12 years Canada has held 
one of the eight permanent governmental seats on 
the governing body, and that Mr. Tom Moore has 
continuously sat as a representative of organized 
labour, yet, until the British North America Act 
is revised or reinterpreted, so that draft conven- 
tions may be debated and rejected or ratified and 
made into law by our House of Commons, the Can- 
adian public will never realize the significance and 
potentialities of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, nor will other States-Members receive stimu- 
lus and encouragement from the Canadian example. 
Faithful attendance and the payment of dues are 
not enough. When we help vote conventions for 
others to ratify, we are teaching by precept. If we 
ratified them ourselves, we should be teaching by 
example. 

” * * 


O much for the past and present,—what of the 

future? 

Will world institutions prove less subject to the 
law of change than national organisms? Will the 
present tripartite basis (governments, workers, em- 
ployers) of the I.L.O. endure forever, or is the 
system of society mirrored in the charter of 1919 
already passing into the twilight? Is a process of 
re-adaptation necessary? What of the ‘unitary’ or 
‘totalitarian’ states, the ‘authoritative’ régimes, 
whose number is rapidly increasing, whose co-op- 
eration is indispensable, in the long run, to an or- 
ganization claiming universality, but whose very 
essence is hostile to freedom of association whether 
for workers or for employers? At the conference 
last June, the Canadian government delegate, Dr. 
W. A. Riddell, touched upon this delicate but fun- 
damental question; and the Director, Mr. H. B. 
Butler, made a cautious reply in the best British 
tradition, in favour of waiting upon the logic of 
events. 


In the meantime, the entrance of the United 
States has brought fresh support to the tripartite 
concept inasmuch as their industrial codes function 
on that basis. However, social reforms are condi- 
tioned in part by economic systems and circum- 
stances. On principle, hitherto, economic questions 
proper have been entrusted to the League proper, 
but the interdependence of the social and the eco- 
nomic has been generally recognized. As the United 
States are not in the League, but are in the I.L.O., 
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will their influence not tend inevitably to orien 
the latter institution more definitely in the directign 
of economic as well as of social thought and action? 
Already in 1933 an Italian delegate had expressej 
the hope that the I.L.0. would become one day the 
socal and economic regulator of the world! Time 
will tell. 


Finally, what can the I.L.O. hope to do for the 
pacification of the world and the promotion o 
friendlier co-operation among its competing nm. 
tions? 


Reverting to the opening sentences of the cop. 
stitution, and admitting their general truth, we re. 
mark, in the first place, that the I.L.O. is daily com. 
batting the ‘injustice, hardship and _ privation’ 
through which (in part, at least), the ‘peace and 
harmony of the world are imperilled’; and, in the 
second, that its methods and processes, its confer. 
ences and committees, its far-reaching enquiries and 
carefully-balanced findings, are all gradually 
building up a technique of international collabora. 
tion in the affairs of daily life and training thous. 
ands of influential people from half a hundred coun. 
tries in the application of that technique. True, it 
is only a beginning. Thus far, an agreement has 
been reached on minor questions more readily than 
on major, on humanitarian measures rather than on 
proposals seriously impinging upon economic inter. 
ests. 


In short, the I.L.O. cannot save world peace; 
but it is showing how world peace may be saved. 








ON READING A POETRY MAGAZINE 


God! How I hate these jingles and this riming, 
the adjectival grace, the trite idea, 
the too, too polished phrase, the anxious timing, 
alliteration, onomatopeia. 


God! How I hate the sonnets and the lyrics; 
the lays of love, the griefless elegies; 

the dainty triolets, the tedious epics, 
and the inevitable melodies. 


I squirm beneath the monstrous protestations; 
I’m sick to death of hair and lips and eyes; 

and all the trumped-up Freudian aberrations 
decked out with rounded breasts and slender 


thighs. 


Pray some Socratic government’s strong hand 
may make expatriate the poet crew; 
their goods, like contraceptives, contraband. . . . 
But I, God help me! am a rhymester, too. 
JAMES WELLARD 
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I Resign 


By J. H. GRAY 


T may be that I am unduly prejudiced. But I 
nevertheless hold firmly to the belief that the 
most intriguing piece of flotsam in the endless 

stream of nonsense issuing from the mouths of our 
elder statesmen is the oft-repeated plea for young 
men to go into politics. Disappear it may, but it 
always returns to the surface, as an infallible omen 
of an approaching election. When governments are 
governing the young man can go sit on a tack but 
an election spells work, in copious quantities, which 
can be done far better by a small army of inflamed 
young zealots than by any other agency yet dis- 
covered. 

Thus—and a highly important item of prelimi- 
nary preparation it is—the missionaries go out to 
round up the volunteers long before platforms are 
even thought of. Their approach naturally varies, 
but in substance their plea is always the same. ‘It 
is the sacred duty of every young Canadian to take 
a serious and patriotic interest in the problems of 
government! The youth of today are the statesmen 
of tomorrow!’ Thus and thus and more so. The 
implication being that if a young man will enter the 
party and go through its apprenticeship he will be 
made ready to step into the shoes of present leaders 
when they depart for Valhalla, or for the nearest 
hastille. 

They paint a pretty picture, do these specious 
spielers, but I, who followed their advice and went 
into politics, hasten to get the facts on paper before 
their campaign for the Federal election gets under 
way. I hasten, with the pious hope that I may save 
some of these young men from the torture con- 
comitant with complete disillusionment. 

* * * 


S political careers go, mine was remarkably 
short-lived. Choosing the Independent Labour 
party of Manitoba as the vehicle most likely to 

carry me to the rarified heights of political suc- 
cess, I embarked with the highest of hopes. It took 
scarcely a year of mingling with electors, consorting 
with politicians and watching the wheels of Demo- 
cracy go round to shatter beyond all repair every 
political illusion I had cherished! My resignation 
from the party has long since gone in and I doubt 
if I shall ever cast another ballot. If I do so, it will 
only be by reason of my desire to give a friend a 
job. That, and no more, for the magniloquent shib- 
boleths that once entranced now serve only to 
excite raucous laughter—or perhaps a yawn. 

It is hard for me to realize, gazing backward over 
that eventful year, that I could have risen so high 
in the esteem of the party that its leaders would 
make several calls upon me in an endeavour to 
change my mind about leaving. Starting from rock 
bottom, I eventually served on several important 
committees and so favourable an impression did my 
work make upon the membership that I was nomi- 
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nated to the branch executive before my application 
to join had been approved. I set this down, not 
boastfully, God forbid, but as a plain statement of 
fact to show that neither failure nor fear of failure 
entered into my decision to retire. Indeed, the 
opposite is true—I quit because I feared I might 
some day be elected to a public office. 

Time hung extremely heavy on my hands when 
I listened to the blandishments of the missionaries. 
I had been caught in the backwash of the new era 
economic system and, save for periodical visits to 
the breadline, led a life of leisure. Pondering their 
advice, I came to the conclusion that the worst I 
could do by following it was waste my time—a com- 
modity upon which our community places very little 
value. 

* * * 

HE Labour party was in the midst of a provin- 
"Tia election (1932) when I decided to make 

the experiment and my proffered services were 
accepted with much hand-shaking and back-slap- 
ping. I was set upon the streets forthwith with a 
huge bundle of pamphlets, and instructed to get 
them into the hands of the electorate with the least 
possible delay. 

I must have engaged in a thousand arguments, 
walked several hundred miles and disrupted the 
household routine of an uncounted legion of house- 
wives during my first week on the streets. Satur- 
day night found me slumped in a chair at head- 
quarters dreaming of cold showers, of feather beds 
in the Big-Rock-Candy Mountains. My slumbers 
were rudely interrupted by the ringing of a tele- 
phone bell. An indignant chairman of a street cor- 
ner meeting was calling to complain of the tardiness 
of the scheduled candidate who had, so far, failed 
to appear. The crowd was growing restive, what 
was he to do? 

‘Hold the crowd for five minutes and I'll have a 
speaker there for you,’ the secretary instructed, 
and from the expression on his face I could see that 
I was about to be promoted to the soap box. He 
easily overruled my objection that I knew nothing 
of the art of speech-making. 

‘Listen,’ he said, ‘all you have to do is hold the 
crowd until Comrade Blank shows up. Hell, you’ve 
heard plenty of political speeches—talk about any- 
thing under the sun, say as little as possible and 
take plenty ot time about it!’ 

It must be patent to any one at all conversant 
with campaign oratory that politicians in pursuit of 
office talk mostly nonsense; and the more flam- 
buoyant the hokum the better is their chance of 
obtaining a place at the public trough. The invari- 
able procedure is to decry the current public griev- 
ance, lambaste the opposing party which is respon- 
sible for it, make a stirring appeal to the baser of 
human emotions and claim for the party a monopoly 
of interest in the welfare of ‘the great masses of the 
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common people’. If enough impossible promises are 
tossed in, no time will be left for the discussion of 
vital issues which will eventually become perman- 
ently sidetracked. 

En route to my soap-box I vowed that there 
would be no pandering to mad emotions at my 
debut. I’d show those politicians how political 
speeches should be made! Let reason be king, for 
tonight at least. But facing a street corner crowd 
for the first time is an awful experience. It left me 
bereft of any coherent thought and my effort was 
incomparably bad. I stammered, I stuttered, I 
sputtered, and I sighed with intense relief when the 
candidate hove into sight! 

Yet poor as this effort was, it satisfied the party. 
Upon my return to headquarters I was advised that 
commencing on the following Monday I was to be 
permanently assigned to the speaking corps. 

My Career was booming along! 

* * «* 

ABOURING under the illusion that the cause 

for the super-abundance of hokum lay with 

the politicians, I worked all day Sunday on 
‘the speech I was to give at my meetings. I sweated 
and toiled, pirated and stole. In order that the 
public should have a real treat I had a dozen of my 
favourite authors contribute a fulsome share to what 
I am still convinced was a masterpiece of irrefu- 
table logic. 

The theme of the speech is of little moment. 
What does matter is that, in the current vernacular, 
it flopped abysmally! There are not half enough 
adjectives in the language to describe adequately 
the completeness of that failure. The effort went 
off with a gratifying smoothness but when I re- 
turned the meeting to the chairman I was greeted 
with a zephyr of applause that lasted all of three 
seconds. Recalling the tumultous applause that 
invariably greeted the declamations of the others, I 
was astounded. I walked over to the sidewalk for 
a drink of water and I remembered a particularly 
puerile performance of a well known politician. 

What particular bit of iniquitous legislation he 
was condemning escapes me but it probably had 
something to do with women and children. Every 
time he mounted a platform he went into a paroxysm 
of grief over an ailing mother and her dying baby. 
The child was afflicted with every infantile com- 
plaint from colic to rickets—all due to govern- 
mental malfeasance—and he predicted the most 
horrific results if the government insisted upon pur- 
suing its course of folly. The speech brought down 
the house wherever he went, but it began to irri- 
tate a newspaperman who was assigned to the ora- 
tor’s meetings. One night, before the umpteenth 
performance, the harassed scribe called the speaker 
aside. 

‘Listen, Bill,’ he said, ‘and don’t get me wrong. 
I like kids as well as the next guy. In fact, I’ve got 
two of my own, but that blankety-blank speech of 
yours is driving me nuts! Be a good guy, will yuh, 
and let that damned kid die tonight and then I'll 
write you a speech that ‘ll knock ’em out of their 
seats!’ 
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The politician beamed. What a grand idea, 
That night the imaginary baby he nestled in his 
arms died; and it died on each succeeding night 
until the campaign was over! The politician headed 
the poll. 

Remembering this dying baby performance, | 
was deeply perplexed. Could it possibly be that it 
was the public which was to blame for the babbling 
of our politicians? 

Most decidedly, it could! 

The chairman of the meeting was asking the 
audience if anyone had any comment to make on 
my speech, or any questions to ask. 

‘Yes, I have,’ a dignified woman of perhaps forty- 
five answered. ‘For the past ten years I have voted 
for John Smith every time he has run but I’ll never 
vote for him again as long as I live!’ 

‘Oh, and why not?’ the chairman asked. 

‘I just found out today that he is an Atheist! He 
doesn’t believe in God!’ 

My jaw dropped heavily against my collar as the 
bitter truth dawned. She had not come to the meet- 
ing to hear a reasonable lecture on political science. 
She had come with the sole intention of getting off 
her nifty little bit of scandal. But if my disappoint- 
ment was painful so, I suspect, was that of my lis- 
teners. They had come not to hear issues discussed 
but to gather ammunition for beliefs that were 
deeply entrenched. They had come with pleasant 
anticipations of the high jinks of a medicine show 
and had had a reformer rung in on them. 

Sadly disillusioned, I parked my cherished brain 
child in my mental waste basket and went out, de- 
liberately and with malice aforethought, to kid the 
troops. I ranted endlessly on the current theme of 
millions starving in the midst of plenty, cried on 
the shoulders of the unemployed and exploited wage 
slaves, bombarded the capitalistic citadels with a 
cross fire of blistering invective and flayed the Lib 
eral and Conservative parties to a sanguinary pulp. 
Not only did my caterwauling move the populace 
to satisfactory applause—it evoked the well meant 
praise of party leaders! 

But despite our unholy uproar the result of the 
election was a foregone conclusion. The farmer 
Government, euphemistically known as Liberal- 
Progressives, had, during its ten-year incumbency, 
given its supporters everything but our city hall 
steps and was returned to power with an increased 
majority. This was accomplished by means of a 
system humorously known hereabouts as propor- 
tional representation, under which the rural popu- 
lation, which comprises fifty per cent. of the whole, 
elects seventy-five per cent. of the representatives. 
Of the fourteen urban seats the Government won 
but three, and two of its successful candidates were 
backsliding Liberals with large personal followings. 
The Conservative party won six seats and our 
Labour party five. 

* * 2 


ITH the discovery that the public despise 
reason and demand nothing but the sheerest 
buncombe the first nail went into the coffin 
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for my career. Thereafter the hammer rose and fell 
with disheartening regularity. 

The Independent Labour party was not, I dis- 
covered, and as might easily be assumed from its 
tremendous following, the political arm of the Trades 
and Labour unions. Rather, like its Liberal and Con- 
servative counterparts, it is an election machine 
which functions largely for the purpose of keeping 
its leaders in public office. In Winnipeg proper it 
is divided into three branches and had an active 
membership of not more than three hundred mem- 
bers. Yet its candidates are assured forty-five per 
cent. of the votes cast in municipal elections: The 
North Branch, to which I belonged, seldom, if ever, 
had forty members at party meetings but it elected 
one M.P., three M.P.P.’s, three city aldermen and 
two school trustees. Truly an impressive array of 
members in high places! 

Few of the lay members have any political am- 
bitions but they realize full well the power they 
wield over the elect. Should an elected member 
miss two consecutive party meetings, the mob was 
at his throat demanding an explanation. Moreover, 
the rank and file seemed to have little faith in 
either the ability or the personal integrity of the 
men they elect. I was amazed at the speed with 
which they sought me out to acquaint me with the 
peccadilloes of their elected representatives. Nor 
were the leaders above exhibiting evincing a dis- 
gusting jealousy of each other. One completely lost 
control of himself at a party convention and arose 
to denounce another in a bitter, unprintable, tirade. 
Were it not for quick interference there would un- 
doubtedly have been much inelegant blood-letting. 

I am not implying that treachery and jealousy 
are the monopoly of, or even the rule in, the Labour 
party. What is true of it must of necessity be true 
of all political parties, as it is true of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, the Babbitt Clubs, The Over-the-river 
Burial and Recreation Society and the Ministerial 
Association, for, like them, it is composed of human 
beings with decidedly human traits. I simply set 
down the facts for the budding politicians because 
they entered into my decision to resign. 

* * * 

HAT the party is no stronger than its weakest 

leader was vividly brought out at the Regina 

convention of the new-born C.C.F. The Labour 
leaders are all militant socialists and the party 
excuses its existence by reason of the fact that it 
stands unequivocally for the nationalization of the 
means of production, manufacturing and distribu- 
tion of wealth. Obviously, the greatest single in- 
strument in the production of wealth is land. Yet 
at Regina the party leaders tossed this fundamental 
doctrine to the winds in the headlong chase after 
the farmer’s vote. If and when it achieves power 
the rest of us will become socialized rubber stamps 
but the farmer will be allowed free run for his 
individuality while being blessed with all the bene- 
fits of socialism. He will be granted security of 
tenure, minimum wheat prices and insurance against 
such act of God as tornadoes, grasshoppers and 
drought. In fact, he is promised everything his 
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grasping heart desires save perpetual dollar a day 
farm labour! 

When the leaders returned from the convention 
a few of us questioned the wisdom of such a course. 
We contended that such an action would by its 
very nature breed a new master class more intol- 
erant, despotic and swinish than the capitalist sys- 
tem itself. A meeting was called to explain things 
to us. The answer received guided the hand that 
wrote the resignation. 

Briefly, stripped of its circumlocutory verbiage, 
it was this. The farmers would never consent to 
nationalization of land, but power could only be 
gained through snaffling the farmers’ votes. After 
power was achieved the working class could be 
sure that its leaders would take any steps necessary 
to keep the farmer in his place! 

I, a native resident of the yokel-ridden province 
of Manitoba, certainly hold no brief for the farmers. 
If the axe becomes buried in their brawny necks I 
shall regard it, at long last, as the working of the 
law of retribution. Nor do I overly condemn the 
party for trying to play the age-old game of sneak- 
ing into office under false pretence. What riles me 
is the fact that I allowed them to bamboozle me 
into believing they were above such shabby tricks! 

* x * 

O much for the party. There is still another 
factor of which the missionaries are strangely 
silent. I refer to the antics of our legislators 

as they go through the motions of conducting the 
business of government. 

My first visit to the assembly we had elected was 
purely accidental. I had gone to the legislative lib- 
rary on business and, having completed it sooner 
than I had anticipated, dropped into the visitors’ 
gallery to while away an idle half hour. The sub- 
sequent trips were made in a futile attempt to con- 
vince myself that the spectacle I had witnessed was 
the exception and not the rule. 

It was, as I have said, my first bodily contact 
with democracy and I was surprised to find that not 
only were half the members absent, but those pres- 
ent were conscientiously inattentive to the speaker 
holding the floor. A dozen members on either side 
of the house, rustled newspapers noisily as they 
scanned the comic strips. Several on the government 
side were so lacking in ordinary politeness, to say 
nothing of common decency, that they had turned 
their backs completely upon the speaker and had ° 
parked their heels securely on the tier behind. The 
Speaker fiddled with his gloves and the Premier 
dozed with head resting on hand. The Attorney- 
General was writing a letter and several back 
benchers were sitting on the steps, telling, if the 
laughter that floated dome-ward was any criterion, 
funny stories. 

Yet the speech being delivered in the impec- 
cable, almost melodious, English of Marcus Hyman, 
scholarly Oxford B.A. and former tutor to Indian 
princelings, was on an issue of transcendental im- 
portance. 

Even the most backward school boy knows that 
a fundamental tenet of British government is that 
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the contents of a budget must be kept in strictest 
secrecy until presented to the house. By some 
devious means the local newspapers discovered that 
Mr. Bracken was contemplating, officially, passing 
a two per cent. tax on all wages and a retail sales 
tax. As no inkling of such a measure had reached 
the members, Mr. Queen, Independent Labour party 
leader, had arisen to protest and demand an ex- 
planation. 

The Attorney-General interrupted his letter- 
writing long enough to remark caustically, in a 
manner typically supercilious, that the honour- 
«ble member should summon the newspapers and 
start a Royal Commission. It was then that Mr. 
Hyman took up the fight. 

He emphasized the importance of the question 
by pointing to a similar occurrence in the Federal 
house which had engendered much bitterness. The 
Dominion Government had allowed certain profi- 
teering distributors to become privy to the fact that 
it was going to impose a tax of two cents per pound 
on sugar. These Canadian business men almost 
cornered the sugar market before the tax became 
effective and pocketed several million dollars of 
anticipated governmental revenue. 

If, said Mr. Hyman, the government were inter- 
ested in preserving its honour it could choose be- 
tween two courses of action. It could deny the truth 
of the newspaper reports and end the discussion; 
or it could affirm the rumour and take steps to seek 
out and punish the culprit responsible for the facts 
getting into the hands of the newspapermen. 

It did neither. 

The Honorable John Bracken, premier of this 
grand province, yawned. 

* * a 


HUS ended the first lesson—and the worst was 

yet to come! I made, in all, about a dozen trips 

to the legislature and my disgust with demo- 
cracy mounted with each encounter. On not a 
single occasion was the majority of the house in 
attendance and those who did favour the chamber 
with their presence maintained an air of studied 
insolence toward their opposition. This attitude is 
not, by the way, confined to our provincial house. 
It is, and I have this on the authority of a body of 
expert eye witnesses, flagrantly apparent in every 
elected body in the land. Thousands of speeches 
are made every year but no one makes the smallest 
pretence of listening to them. The members of all 
parties are impervious to opposition oratory—they 
perform only one function, that of voting right when 
their leader cracks his whip. The numerical strength 
of a governing party is omnipotent and nothing has 
been known to cause it to swerve a single degree 
from the course it has chosen to pursue. 

I mentioned a tax of two per cent. to be levied 
on all wages earned in our province. This item 
came up during the closing hours of the session and 
the Labour-Conservative opposition was determined 
to filibuster it out of the record. The tactics em- 
ployed by both sides of the house on that measure 
provide a striking insight into the hypocritical nature 
of democratic government. 
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As I entered the gallery a staunch Conservative 
was dwelling upon the terrible suffering such g 
measure would inflict upon the low paid labourers, 
He worked himself into a frenzy of emotion on be. 
half of the downtrodden masses. A deluge of crogo. 
dile tears took the crease from his trousers and the 
shine from his shoes! But I recalled that the mem. 
bers of his party in the Federal house had been 
responsible for just as atrocious a piece of exploita- 
tion when they tacked that two cent tax on his 
workman’s pound of sugar. Had he raised his voice 
in righteous protest, then? Even mildly? 

Of course not! There are oxen, and there are 
oxen. 

The opposition members arose in turn to con- 
demn the measure and presently the somnolent at- 
mosphere of the place was rent by off-stage shouts 
and cheers. Thinking that the Communists had in- 
vaded the building on one of their bi-weekly 
demonstrations, I left my seat in pursuit of excite. 
ment. I located the disturbance in one of the 
spacious, marble-lined corridors near the chamber. 

A score of the Government’s supporters were 
engaged in a hilarious game of football with an in- 
door baseball! Kicking the ball back and forth 
along the passage, they were shouting, hooting, 
cheering, like a crowd of ten-year-old school-boys. 
When the Minister of Public Works tripped and 
sprawled headlong the howling laughter of his play- 
mates momentarily stopped the filibuster in the 
chamber! 

But somehow I failed to see the joke. I was 
thinking that in my youth several million men had 
willingly laid down their lives in the belief that in 
doing so they were making the world safe for that 
kind of government! 

* * * 


DO not deny that there are grand opportunities 

for young men in politics. Rather, I affirm the 

fact. But success can only be obtained by pay- 
ing a price, a fact the missionaries refuse to state. 
If the young man is to succeed he must recognize 
the plain truth that the public is utterly incapable 
of weighing the intrinsic values in men and is prone 
to bite the hand of its benefactor. He must be will- 
ing to dedicate himself body and soul to his party 
and be prepared for the jealous slander of his col- 
leagues. He must solemnly bury his code of ethics 
with his conscience and desire for intellectual hon- 
esty and be ever ready to sacrifice his personal 
honour on the altar of political expediency. He 
must cultivate a firm hand-clasp, a winning smile 
and the habit of talking platitudinous nonsense, for 
the political graveyard is white with the bones of 
men who tried to succeed by reasonable methods. 

This is the price a young man must pay. If he 
is willing to do so then it is obviously not my affair. 
But if he were to ask me, which of course he will 
not, I would only say that in the last analysis—It’s 
a hell of a way for a man to make a living! 

But try as I will I cannot think of a single ser- 
vice he can render his country, save, perhaps, that 
he take up the cause for which Guy Fawkes lived 
—three hundred and fifty years too soon. 
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T the end of August a letter was sent by the 
Prime Minister to the premiers of the prov- 
inces inviting them to attend a Dominion- 

Provincial Conference for the consideration of pro- 
posed amendments to the British North America 
Act. The agenda suggested by the Prime Minister 
for this conference was to include such important 
questions as the transfer to the Dominion of juris- 
diction over social services and industrial conditions, 
the re-allocation of sources of revenue, and the 
avoidance of duplication in services maintained con- 
currently by the Dominion and provincial govern- 
ments. The final subject on the agenda was the 
determination of the form in which amendments to 
the British North America Act should be made. 


Soon after the issuance of this invitation Mr. 
Bennett left for Europe to attend the meetings of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. During his 
absence the provinces were expected to consider 
the proposed agenda and to indicate any additional 
subjects which might be appropriate for discussion 
at the conference. As the invitation had been made 
public when it was issued it received considerable 
attention in the press. This led not unnaturally 
to the publication of statements on behalf of some 
of the provincial governments regarding the attitude 
to be taken by them towards certain of the subjects 
on the agenda. While these statements were not 
calculated to promote agreement when the confer- 
ence should meet they did not wholly exclude the 
possibility of compromise. It has now been an- 
nounced from Ottawa that this important conference 
is to be postponed indefinitely. Possibly the fear 
of its failure is the explanation of the decision of 
the Dominion Government to abandon the confer- 
ence for the present. Possibly it was not expected 
to succeed. The questions at issue, however, are 
still before us. They cannot be neglected much 
longer without unfortunate political consequences. 


It appears certain now that no further progress 
towards constitutional amendment can be expected 
during the present year. Nevertheless it is not too 
soon to consider ways and means of securing neces- 
sary amendments when the auspices have become 
more favourable. Even if the proposed Dominion- 
Provincial Conference had failed to obtain an im- 
mediate agreement on the character of these amend- 
ments, it would have served a useful purpose if 
committees had been set up to give consideration to 
such amendments as appeared to afford the greatest 
probability of general acceptance. The original error 
of the Dominion Government was the apparent 
assumption that these difficult problems of federal 
relationships could be dealt with definitively before 
the next session of Parliament. The second error 
was in giving publicity to the agenda before the 
conference convened and in thus encouraging the 
assertion of attitudes and policies which could not 
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One Path of Reform 


By NORMAN McL.. ROGERS 


easily be abandoned at a later date. It is too often 
forgotten that methods common to diplomacy in 
international affairs may be of value in the develop- 
ment of Dominion-Provincial relations. It is a com- 
mon practice with international conferences to 
liquidate conflicting points of view so far as possible 
before the conference is actually convened. This is 
done by private conversations or by an exchange 
of correspondence designed to facilitate the attain- 
ment of the larger objectives while admitting of 
compromise in matters of less immediate importance. 
The merits of this technique of negotiation seem 
to have been overlooked completely by the Dom- 
inion Government in its approach to the problem 
of constitutional amendment. If the proposed con- 
ference had been designed to end in failure it could 
hardly have been arranged in a different way. 
Despite the original handicap of mismanagement, 
however, the conference might have accomplished 
a useful service through the selection of committees 
aided by official experts which could have begun the 
study of certain aspects of the problem with a view 
to an ultimate solution. It is the purpose of this 
article to direct attention to one matter which is 
deserving of careful preliminary investigation, 
namely, the revision of the financial arrangements 
between the Dominion and the provinces. 
* * * 

N the last issue of THE CaANapIaANn Forum the fin- 
ancial arrangements between the Dominion and 
the provinces were analysed and criticized in 

order to expose the more flagrant weaknesses in 
the existing. structure of federal public finance. 
Strangely enough, the proposed agenda of the Dom- 
inion-Provincial Conference made no specific refer- 
ence to the question of subsidies and grants-in-aid. 
It did refer to a re-allocation of sources of revenue 
and to the transfer of jurisdiction over social ser- 
vices from the provinces to the Dominion. The 
omission of provincial subsidies from the agenda 
is all the more remarkable when it is considered 
that any new delimitation of fields of taxation or 
departure from the existing distribution of powers 
is related historically and organically to the annual 
subsidies payable by the Dominion to the provinces. 
Manifestly, no province could consider its obliga- 
tions regarding social services or any important 
change in its field of taxation without knowing the 
extent to which it would receive annual subsidies 
from the Dominion Treasury. Figuratively speak- 
ing, subsidies, taxation, and distribution of powers 
are the three sides of the eternal triangle of federal 
public finance. 

Enough has been said upon this subject to im- 
press the urgent need of a careful study by com- 
petent experts of the entire field of federal public 
finance. It is impossible to survey this aspect of 
federal relations in Canada either in its present state 
or in its historical evolution without realizing that 
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it calls for drastic revision. Subsidy readjustments 
of past years have revealed a lamentable lack of 
allegiance to principle and a disposition to reach 
short-term solutions under the pressure of political 
expediency. As a result of the haphazard methods 
of previous settlements the financial relationships 
of the Canadian federation have reached a condition 
of chronic instability. This has made for misunder- 
standing and friction in a field of government where 
the desideratum is harmony and co-operation. It 
has been pointed out in an earlier article that 
indefinite stability of financial arrangements be- 
tween the Dominion and the provinces would be 
unwise and impossible. Stability for a fixed period 
would seem to be a more reasonable objective. It 
would also appear to be within the range of practical 
achievement. It can only be achieved, however, 
when the financial relationships between the Dom- 
inion and the provinces are placed upon a founda- 
tion of coherent principles. This, in turn, can only 
be accomplished after a thorough and expert invest- 
igation of the entire field of Dominion and provincial 
taxation, the revenue capacities of the various prov- 
inces, and the extent to which they may have to 
depend upon subsidies from the Dominion in order 
to maintain adequate standards of governmental 
services. The determination of this last question 
would depend, of course, upon the degree to which 
the Dominion might assume the responsibility for 
such social services as old age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance and health insurance. 


* * * 


HE value of an investigation of this character 

may be illustrated by the consideration of a 

proposal which has been brought forward fre- 
quently as a possible solution of the present unsatis- 
factory position of provincial finance. It has been 
suggested that the financial position of the provinces 
would be vastly improved if the Dominion would 
retire partially from the income tax field. It will 
be recalled that the Dominion is empowered by the 
constitution to raise money by any mode or system 
of taxation whereas the provinces are limited to the 
field of direct taxation. Previous to the war, the 
Dominion had obtained adequate revenues through 
the medium of indirect taxation and in practice had 
left the field of direct taxation to the provinces. The 
war, however, imposed abnormal burdens upon the 
Dominion Government and the income tax was 
utilized as a means of supplementing revenues col- 
lected by indirect taxation. When the Dominion 
first invaded this field of taxation, the hope was 
expressed by Sir Thomas White, then Minister of 
Finance, that the measure would be temporary in 
character. This hope, however, has not been 
realized and there has been no indication that the 
Dominion will retire from the income tax field. A 
compromise, however, might appear at first glance 
to be feasible. Under this compromise the Dom- 
inion would continue to impose income taxes on 
corporations and would leave the field of individual 
income taxation exclusively to the provinces. Those 
who have advanced this proposal have assumed that 
such a division of the income tax field would permit 
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the provinces to meet their growing responsibilities 
for the maintenance of social services out of rey. 
enues collected by provincial taxation. 

It needs but a brief examination of the results 
that would attend the adoption of this proposal to 
show how inequitable and unsatisfactory it would 
be in practice. The tendency of the tariff system 
of Canada has been to concentrate manufacturing 


activity in the provinces of Ontario and Queber, | 


whereas the burden of maintaining the protective 
tariff has been distributed throughout all the proy- 
inces and falls with particular weight upon those 


provinces whose income is derived chiefly from | 
primary production and export markets. The abnor- 


mal concentration of manufacturing activity in the 
central provinces has had important effects upon 
the productivity of income taxes and corporation 
taxes in the various provinces. It has increased to 
a marked degree the number of companies subject 


to direct corporation taxation in the provinces of | 
It has also contributed ma- | 


Ontario and Quebec. 
terially to the larger corporation and individual 
incomes of these provinces. 
say that the protective system has fertilized the 
income tax field in Ontario and Quebec by a pro- 


cess which has resulted in the partial impoverish- | 


ment of this field of taxation in other provinces 
whose economic development has been prejudiced 
by the effects of the fiscal policy of the Dominion. 
When, therefore, the provincial distribution of 
income is considered in relation to the effects of 
fiscal policy, it is apparent that the withdrawal of 
the Dominion from the individual income tax field 
would benefit most those provinces which stand 
least in need of additional revenues. It would 
exaggerate the disparities in provincial finance 
which already exist and which have been aggravated 
by the unequal effects of national fiscal policies. 


A study of the income tax collections from the 
various provinces of the Dominion will indicate that 
on the basis of existing rates the provinces which 
are mainly dependent on agricultural production 
would gain very little by an arrangement which 
would give them the proceeds of individual income 
taxes within their boundaries. The invasion of this 
field of taxation by the Dominion was fortuitous but 
fortunate. It enables the Dominion to act as a 
redistributing agency through which some portion 


of the profits accruing through the protective tariff © 


can be utilized either for direct subsidies to the 
provinces which have suffered most through the 
effects of the tariff or for the maintenance of com- 
mon standards of social services throughout the 
entire Dominion. There is nothing to prevent the 
provinces from imposing income taxes if they desire 
to do so. It is evident, however, that the retirement 
of the Dominion from this field of taxation would 
accentuate the unequal effects of tariff policy upon 
the financial position of the various provinces. 


* * * 


T was pointed out in the preceding article in this 
series that the failure to develop a satisfactory 
scheme of federal public finance in Canada was 

due in the main to certain erroneous assumptions 
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in the original settlement of 1867 which were car- 
ried over with minor qualifications into the revised 
settlement of 1907. These erroneous assumptions 
may be enumerated as follows: (1) that increased 
expenditures by the provinces would arise from 
expanding population rather than from the accept- 
ance of new governmental obligations; (2) that the 
expanding provincial services could be supported 


| adequately and equitably by territorial revenues 


and direct taxation; (3) that the ends of federal 
justice would be served by a uniform scale of per 
capita payments to all the provinces of the Dom- 
inion; (4) that subsidies payable by the Dominion 
to the provinces should be stabilized on the above 
basis of per capita grants. It is not too much to say 
that the error of these assumptions and principles 
of the existing scheme of federal public finance 
would be exposed conclusively by any impartial and 
scientific investigation. A proper survey of Dom- 
inion-Provincial financial arrangements must now 


| take account of the incidence of tariff policy as an 
integral part of the tax system of the Dominion. It 


must be recognized, in other words, that the unequal 
effects of the tariff upon the wealth and income of 
he various provinces of the Dominion should be 
neutralized by direct subsidies or developmental 
expenditures, or in the alternative that differences 
in the taxable capacity of the provinces should be 
recognized as an essential feature in any scheme 
for the readjustment of provincial subsidies. 


Broadly speaking, a reform programme of fed- 
eral public finance in Canada should include in the 
first place the assumption by the Dominion of full 
financial responsibility for certain social services 
which now fall under the constitutional jurisdiction 


| of the provinces. The services thus taken over by 


the Dominion should be old age pensions, unem- 
ployment insurance and health insurance if and 


' when the financial resources of the Dominion will 





permit of this further extension of common min- 
imum standards of social welfare. The assumption 
of these responsibilities by the Dominion is recom- 
mended by a number of considerations. (a) They 
are services which were not in contemplation when 
the financial arrangements between the Dominion 
and the provinces were established originally at 
Confederation. (b) They are services which should 
be developed in accordance with common standards 
throughout the Dominion. (c) They are services 
which ought to be established and controlled by the 
political authority which has access by taxation to 
the profits of industry and commerce throughout 
the entire Dominion. It is evident that unless these 


| services are assumed by the Dominion with its 


unrestricted taxing powers the provinces with low 
taxable capacity will be compelled to maintain 
standards of governmental services inferior to those 
supplied by provinces which have been the chief 
beneficiaries of the fiscal policies of the Dominion 
during the past sixty years. Their assumption by 
the Dominion is one means of alleviating the con- 
tinuing effects of the unequal incidence of the tariff 
upon the financial position of the provinces. 
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HE second element in a renovated structure of 
federal public finance should be the adoption 

of an arrangement for a periodic revision of 
subsidies payable by the Dominion to the provinces. 
The acceptance of responsibility for social services 
by the Dominion merely rectifies an omission in the 
original federal scheme and ensures that certain 
common standards of social services shall be main- 
tained in all the provinces. It does not remove the 
necessity of special financial assistance to the prov- 
inces as contemplated in the original scheme of 
federation, nor does it rectify the position of the 
provinces whose industrial and commercial develop- 
ment has been arrested or prejudiced as a result of 
fiscal policies pursued by the Dominion. It must 
be recognized, however, that the inequities in the 
financial position of the various provinces resulting 
from the incidence of national policies are not static 
but may be altered from time to time through 
changes in these policies. It will not be possible to 
secure stability of subsidy payments for more than a 
limited period. In such circumstances it would seem 
desirable that all money payments made by the 
Dominion to the provinces should be reviewed by a 
joint commission or by a committee appointed by a 
Dominion-Provincial Conference for this purpose. 
This commission or committee should make its 
examination after the submission of the reports of 
the various special commissions which are now con- 
sidering the reassessment of subsidies payable to 
particular provinces or groups of provinces. The 
purpose of the larger study would be to present 
recommendations for a scale of annual subsidies to 
the provinces which should recognize differences in 
fiscal need as determined by taxable capacity and 
should apply until the year following the next 
decennial census. The subsidies having been deter- 
mined in the first instance in this manner, it will be 
desirable to adopt a principle of subsequent revision 
which will be largely automatic in its operation. 
This should not be impossible despite the obvious 
difficulty of securing general assent to any principle 
of equitable distribution. If fiscal need is to be a 
major consideration in determining the amounts of 
direct subsidies payable to the provinces, it will be 
necessary to adopt some arbitrary tests of fiscal need 
which bear an intelligible relation to the relative 
wealth and revenue capacity of the various prov- 
inces. Such a formula would have to be worked out 
by the Bureau of Statistics on the basis of indices 
which would reflect the wealth and income of the 
respective provinces in relation to an average index 
for the Dominion as a whole. It is interesting to 
discover that a variation of this principle has been 
adopted lately in Great Britain in the determination 
of grants to municipalities and other local author- 
ities. The adoption of such a formula would enable 
the subsidy settlement to be related definitely to 
actual fiscal needs and would permit adjustments 
at stated intervals upon the basis of changes during 
the interval in the respective needs of the provinces. 
If the index of any province should show a declining 
tendency between the successive decennial revisions 
relatively to an average index for the whole Dom- 
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inion, there would be a prima facie case for extend- 
ing further assistance to it through subsidies or 
developmental subventions. The converse would be 
true if the index showed a rising tendency. The 
advantage of such a method of revision would be in 
the fact that it would ensure stability of payments 
to the provinces for fixed periods and would remove 
the revision of subsidies from the dangers and 
abuses of political manipulation. 


* * * 


THIRD feature of the revised scheme of fed- 
A eration public finance should be a re-definition 

and clarification of the taxing powers of the 
provinces. The limitation of the provinces to direct 
taxation and revenue from licenses has placed a 
severe strain on the ingenuity of the finance depart- 
ments of provincial governments. Their embarrass- 
ment has been increased by the fact that the Dom- 
inion is empowered to invade the field of direct 
taxation. It cannot be said that the courts in their 
interpretation of the taxing powers of the Dominion 
and provinces have developed any satisfactory dis- 
tinction between indirect and direct taxes. The 
entire subject of taxation is one which deserves 
careful study by a committee of a Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Conference aided by departmental experts. 
There is no doubt that the haphazard growth of the 
tax system has produced incongruities and duplica- 
tions which could be removed with great advantage 
and profit to the Dominion and provinces alike. A 
comprehensive study of Canadian taxation would 
seem to be a necessary preliminary to a broad revi- 
sion of federal public finance in Canada. 


* * * 


FINAL element in the reconstruction of the 

financial arrangements between the Dominion 

and the provinces should be a review of the 
debt burden of the provinces and an exploration of 
ways and means through which the growing burden 
of interests payments can be reduced. In some of 
the provinces the debt burden has reached a point 
of extreme danger. Indeed, had it not been for 
assistance given by the Dominion to some of the 
western provinces it is certain that default of inter- 
est on bonds could not have been averted. It would 
appear that no large scheme of conversion of pro- 
vincial bonds can be carried through successfully 
without the assistance of the Dominion. In return 
for such assistance the Dominion might reasonably 
expect that the provinces would submit to pruden- 
tial regulations with respect to future borrowing. 
It is true that this question bristles with difficulties. 
Nevertheless, the gravity of the problem is such as 
to call for its early consideration in the interest both 
of the provinces and the Dominion. 


Model Correspondence 


Between Mr. Stevens and Mr. Bennett, suggested 
by H. B. W. in the Victoria ‘Daily Times’. 


My Dear Mr. Bennett: 

After all the tripe we have been publishing in the 
press, let’s get down to cases for once. As you know, as 
everybody knows, you and I have always disliked each other 
for years and years. You know what I have thought of you 
and you have made it clear all along what you have 
thought of me. I suspect you didn’t want me in the Cabinet 
and only took me in, after my defeat in Vancouver, because 
of the pressure of the Tolmie government, which at that time 
had not quite decayed beyond recognition, and still could 
press. Then when I was all packed up to go with you to 
London to the World Economic Conference, and had even 
bought myself a new overcoat and some pearl grey spats, you 
left me behind and took that fellow Rhodes, who has 
been somnambulating through the Finance Department with 
a genteel look for four years without ever suspecting that he 
has left Nova Scotia. 

From the very beginning, as you know, I took pains to 
disassociate myself publicly with the chief policies of the 
government by making speeches in favour of silver coinage 
and a lot of other radical stuff which I knew would appeal. 
I could see from the beginning that only a radical programme 
would serve and, since the government wouldn’t follow it, I 
shaped a programme of my own. This, as you point out in 
your previous letter, is known as the old British principle of 
cabinet solidarity. In what part of its anatomy the solidarity 
of this cabinet centres, I do not need to point out to you, 
but clearly it is well above the collar line. 

Well, I waited my time. I waited until you had gone out 
to Vancouver and then I bought a ticket for Toronto and 
made a speech. I flatter myself that was a mighty clever 
speech. I made such an atiack on Big Business and 
promised that we would do much about it, that you were 
clearly in a jam when you came back to Ottawa. If you 
went ahead and investigated Big Business, you would be 
attacking all those charming fellows who had always been 
your best supporters and whose help at election times, in 
many ways, is a consideration which no political party can or 
does overlook. On the other hand, if you fired me, the popu- 
lace would rise up and say I was crucified because I was 
trying to drive the money-changers out of the temple. So I 
had no hesitation in submitting my resignation to you on 
January 19th last, knowing very well you couldn’t accept it. 
You didn’t, of course. But I kept a copy for future reference, 
taking care to mention that your attitude was dictated by the 
Eatons. I knew that would look pretty neat in type at the 
proper time. 

By this time, of course, it was quite clear that the govern- 
ment was ruined. Anybody but you and your colleagues 
could see it. You were too busy rushing about saving the 
Empire and awarding titles. The others didn’t count— 
Rhodes still unconscious, Guthrie frozen like a magnificent 
statue of Justice and just as useful politically, making 
speeches like a firecracker in a tin washtub, and the others 
—well, I forget the names of the others, as you do. 

Well, the government being ruined, I looked ahead. The 
election would end your career. Governments don’t last long 
these days. So I developed my own policy. I became more 
radical than the Liberals. I was soon swinging the govern- 
ment by the tail and making it imagine that it had turned to 
the left. 

Finally I made a speech before a study club and, some- 
how, by a most fortunate accident—much against my wishes, 
of course—the darn thing leaked. It leaked in a most re- 
markable fashion into all the leading newspaper offices on the 
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game day. I don’t need to tell you that I didn’t intend this 
speech to get out, and for that reason allowed some copies 
of it be mimeographed so that it might the better be kept 
secret. Imagine my regret when it was published! Imagine 
it, my dear Dick! 

Once that was out, of course, I knew the boys in Toronto 
and Montreal would begin to howl and you would wake up 
from your dreams of a dukedom across the sea and fire me. 
That was just what I wanted. For then I would be a national 
hero, the friend of the Forgotten Man and you would be 
only the friend of the big fellows. The Cabinet protested, 
you spluttered and I resigned. My letter of resignation, tying 
you up to Eatons and Simpsons was, I think you will admit, 
rather a masterpiece. At least I thought so. 

Now we both should be well satisfied. You can have your 
earldom at earliest convenience and I will be sitting prettily 
after the election. What could be sweeter? Again let me 
express my appreciation of the fine co-operation you have 
given me in my entire campaign from beginning to end. 
Without a man like you in charge, frankly, I couldn’t have 
done it. 


My Dear Stevens: 

Your letter, just to hand, explains the situation exactly. 
As you say, the government is now sinking, and I congratu- 
late you as the first rodent to escape to the shore. 

As you say, I have been too preoccupied to see just where 
we have been going lately. At the start I thought that a 
little tone of radicalism wouldn’t do the government any 
harm for, after all, the public clamour must be subdued 
somehow. But I woke up to find that already the Conserva- 
tive party has gone so far to the left that the Liberals are 
away off over the horizon to the right, and the C.C.F. looks 
a pretty faint pink. You can imagine my embarrassment, for 
example, when I found that in the new Marketing Act we 
had arranged to establish a system of Communism in many 
lines of business. That was more of your doing. 


And then, first thing I know, you had started to crucify . 


all our good friends in business, the boys who put us here 
and would keep us here if we only showed them a little 
consideration. This was too much. I could stand a lot from 
you. I could endure it when you ran about the country talk- 
ing inflation, while I was running around talking sound 
money. Under the principle of cabinet solidarity, that could 
be excused, but when you got after our friends, well, that 
was too much. 

But, as you say, it was rather too late to do anything 
about it. You had got us in so far we couldn’t climb out. 
And besides, we were in a pretty bad jam anyway. As you 
recall, I was able to hold the party together last session on 
the question of titles, by threatening to dissolve Parliament. 
That soon brought the boys to heel because they knew that 
if there were an election, most of them wouldn’t come back. 
But next session I won’t be able to do that again because, 
under our unfortunate constitution, there must be an election 
in 1985 anyway. The boys have got to face the music, and I 
can’t threaten them any more. So I rather fear that during 
the session we may have a lot of trouble, particularly as you 
have made yourself a national hero and forced me to martyr 
you, and now only await a good chance to martyr me. 

I should have fired you before, as you say, but I wanted 
you to win the Ontario by-elections for us while I stayed in 
London. My presence in Canada might have antagonized the 
voters. When we lost the by-elections I realized that your 
usefulness was at an end, and therefore, on my return from 
London, conveniently discovered—the public having known 
for six months or more—that you had made a most indiscreet 
speech to a study club and that it had leaked out in a 
pamphlet. It occurred to me that the principle or Cabinet 
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solidarity must be maintained. I kind of wish now it had 
occurred to me a year ago when you first went on the war- 
path. 

However, as you say, I shall probably find consolation in 
those rewards of nobility which the Crown is still able to 
bestow freely of its own will in this country, thanks to my 
foresight last session. Finally, allow me, my dear Harry, to 
congratulate you on your great service to the public in this 
matter and on the slickest stunt I have ever witnessed in 
politics. Without your co-operation, the government would 
never have been able to get where it is today. You ought to 
be satisfied. 





FULL FATHOM MORE THAN FIVE 


She lies now sideways in cold webs of green. 
Water is slow in the ripped side. 

Crusted the four tall black and red stacks lean 
away. The anchor sockets’ wide 


stare into blind water recalls again 

the moment’s black outline of the skyward prow, 
the quiver and cloud of fish at her drowned men. 
It is all very quiet now. 


The keel digs deeper, and big letters’ pride 
on the sharp hull tells no one that will heed 
the fame once written in foam along her side, 
a slender queen of speed. 


The silence now on her grimed blades forgets 
how beat on beat their grinding iron would mark 
the fugitive posture of her silhouettes, 

steel idea of the dark. 


So to the floor’s heave like a sleeper she 

will never flex her cabled sense, 

a dead black weight rolled in the change of sea 
beautiful and immense. 


You masked men sighting her torn bulk in the 
gloom 

and the sad stacks, will understand. 

Turn from the gilt hall and empty dancing-room 

and leave her in the sand. 


RicHMOND LATTIMORE 








Demagogues 


Beware 


R. J.S. WOODSWORTH’S reply to the query 

as to whether he would welcome Hon. H. H. 

Stevens into the C.C.F. was typical of the 

man. ‘We welcome intelligent converts,’ he said, 

‘but Mr. Stevens will have to get a new philosophy 
and a new outlook before he becomes eligible.’ 

It was a reply which provoked a vigorous protest 
on the part of Captain Elmore Philpott, whose 
attitude in this instance one hopes is not typical. 

There may be a place in Canadian public life 
for Mr. Stevens, but it certainly does not lie with 
reformers who are determined to strike at the root 
causes of economic dislocation. Apparently Capt. 
Philpott has been blinded by the tub-thumping of 
the man who has helped to make possible the great- 
est Liberal landslide in the history of Canadian 
politics. Mr. Woodsworth is not deluded by radical 
trappings. Not all the public tears that Mr. Stevens 
may decide to shed over the plight of the victims of 
the big interests can blind the socialist leader to the 
utter lack of social philosophy which has character- 
ized the famous speeches of the ex-Minister of Trade 
and Commerce. 

It is this intellectual consistencey, allied to a 
scrupulous honesty of statement, which has per- 
mitted Mr. Woodsworth to pursue relentlessly his 
course toward the political obloquy with which his 
party is now threatened. And it will serve to com- 
fort him in his hour of apparent failure, as it held 
him to his purposes when new vistas seemed to be 
opening up for the progressive members at Ottawa. 
For Mr. Woodsworth has a sense of proportion, even 
insofar as he himself is concerned. He has the vision 
to see himself in relation to forces greater than him- 
self and the philosophy to accept the réle which he 
believes he is called upon to play. 

At the moment, he is, politically speaking, a 
failure. He and his colleagues, it is said, have missed 
the tide. It is a fashion of the moment to look upon 
them as unmasked doctrinaires worthy of patroniz- 
ing sympathy, just as it was a fashion of three years 
ago to picture them as dangerous revolutionaries. 
Mr. Woodsworth can afford to smile at both fashions. 

The Canadian left wing finds itself today in the 
position which the British Labour party occupied 
immediately prior to the last general election in the 
United Kingdom. Those of its leaders who did not 
swell the rout ‘of lads that wore their honours out’ 
claimed the landslide of 1931 as a victory in disguise, 
because they gained from it a cohesion and a unity 
of purpose impossible as long as the financial ortho- 
doxy of Snowden, the loquacious uplift of Mac- 
Donald and the shrewd ’umbug of Jimmy Thomas 
dominated its councils. There have been some muni- 
cipal elections since then, and it now seems likely 
that the next general election will tell a vastly 
different story. 

It is possible that Mr. Woodsworth feels chagrin 
at the immediate reversals which his cause has 
suffered, for Mr. Stevens and Premier Hepburn have 
both succeeded in causing more stir over their 
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superficial radicalism in a few months than he has 
provoked in a lifetime of laborious endeavour, but 
he has only to analyze the methods by which they 
have achieved their ends to realize the pyrrhic 
nature of their victories. The fault, he can tell him- 
self, lies not in the part he has played but in the 
exigencies of Canadian political life. 

It is true, of course, that had he been able to 
exert in his public capacity the magnetism which he 
possesses in his private contacts, he might have 
achieved in his own lifetime a greater measure of 
success for the ideas with which he is obsessed, but 
from a long term point of view this is of incidental 
importance. The swing back toward the nineteenth 
century which has become notable in Canada of 
recent months is in direct contrast to the endorsa- 
tion of the New Deal given by the people of 
the United States during the ‘off year elections’ just 
concluded in that country, to the trend of events in 
Great Britain today and to developments in those 
European nations which have leaped back into the 
thirteenth century. It is an anachronism apparently 
peculiar to the Dominion. And, when the pendulum 
swings again, economic realities now glibly dis- 
missed as unreal by the party which will shortly 
assume power will reassert themselves. 

When that time arrives, it is unlikely that Mr. 
Woodsworth will be the leader to whom the people 
turn, but again he can find comfort in the thought 
that it is just as well. For he is a congenital minority 
leader. The record of the C.C.F.—replete with its 
tale of tactical blunders and of devastating faith in 
the capacity of the electorate to accept the Planner’s 
logic—is comparable to that of all minority groups. 
In the final analysis, they have exerted an educa- 
tional influence, the full impact of which has still to 
be gauged. Part of it, however, is already apparent 
in the violent efforts of Mr. Stevens to appear to be 
following the same path as themselves. 

And in his present moment of seeming humilia- 
tion, Mr. Woodsworth can, if he wishes, take a 
gloomy pleasure in the embarrassments in which the 
demagogues of 1934 are enmeshed as a result of 
their various manifestoes. D’Arcy Marsu. 
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ont Steve came, and then Marinka, and both 
events made John Katurischyn as happy as the 

frequent and copious libations of raw whiskey 
that accompanied both these events made him drunk; 
and though the doctor had told him that Marinka 
would be Olga’s last, his bibulous joy remained un- 
confined, and he drank still another toast to the 
collective health, long life, and happiness of Olga, 
his wife, of Steve, his first-born and only son, and 
of Marinka, his newly-born daughter. 


And from Steve, his son, he was to have much 
happiness; but because of Marinka, his daughter, 
he was to know great sadness, great weariness of 


soul. 


Every day John worked hard, and the handle 
of his pick was soaked with his sweat, and his shovel 
dug itself into the rich, fat soil of Western Canada 
to create foundations for many a building. In the 
evening he came home, drew off his boots, and had 
supper. Then he sat on the little porch in the cool, 
still twilight, and rolled cigarettes with his mates, 
and they talked in the heavy Ukrainian dialect. Or 
perhaps one of them brought an accordion, and they 
sang the songs of the Ukraine together; songs with 
a wild, primitive abandon in them; or songs that 
were soft, and filled with longing—songs that were 
sad to the last degree. And Olga sat in the house 
and sewed clothes for the children, who played in 
the middle of the street, or sat on the curb and told 
each other fantastic stories, or bragged about their 
fathers and big brothers. 


But on Saturday night things were different with 
John and Olga. On Saturday night John brought 
his pay home. Some was set aside for the house- 
hold expenses. A very little was set aside to put in 
the bank. With the rest they bought whiskey, be- 
fore the war from the corner. saloon, after the war 
from the corner bootlegger, as well as various edible 
dainties. First they became roaring drunk, then 
they beat each other lustily, then they went to bed. 
And in the morning they knew that their love was 
still strong, as it was strong on that bright day when 
they were first married in their far-off Ukrainian 
village. 

When the days are full, Saturday comes quickly, 
and John’s Saturdays were like the telegraph poles 
seen from a speeding train. First the children 
finished grade school, then they were in their last 
year in high school. Steve was practically a model 
son. He hardly ever failed in any of his exams, 
and he already worked three nights a week in a 
downtown bowling alley. He gave almost all his 
money to his parents. Otherwise, they left him 
alone, and he left them alone. It was the ideal 
family relationship. 

But with Marinka, now Mary, it was different. 
True, she was a fine scholar, always standing well 
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to the fore when the results of her examinations 
were made known. Furthermore, her parents could 
boast endlessly before the neighbours of her refine- 
ments, her lady-like behaviour. She never went 
out in the evenings with the other girls, to flirt with 
the boys down on the corner, or do even worse 
things. This they knew definitely, for she stayed 
home every night, and studied her lessons. But 
there were disadvantages to this, of which John and 
Olga were ashamed to tell anyone. She would tell 
her father, when he took his shoes off in the evening, 
that his feet stank. She complained to her mother 
that they didn’t have a balanced diet, and that she 
should make salads—queer dishes composed mainly 
of grasses. And she told the whole family, including 
John, Olga, and Steve, how to eat, how to use their 
knives and forks properly, and how to eat soup like 
they do in the best homes. To which admonitions 
John and Steve would reply with loutish laughter 
and coarse peasant jokes. And Mary would rise 
from the table with tears in her eyes, and run from 
the room. And then John and Steve would be 
ashamed of themselves, and bewildered, and would 
not know what to do. 


While she was in high school, Mary still left one 
household custom severely alone, and that was the 
regular Saturday night frolic between John and 
Olga. It was more than a habit, it was a tradition, 
and Mary had not yet developed sufficient courage 
to attempt to break it. So she contented herself with 
trivialities, allowing the major issue to rest for the 
moment. And as long as she did so, her parents 
merely grumbled to themselves, and let it go at that. 


When she finished high school, Mary changed 
her name to Katt, and Steve, now Stephen, did like- 
wise. Then Mary entered Normal school, to learn 
to be a teacher, and Stephen got a job in the ship- 
ping room of a wholesale located just off Princess 
Street. 

Because she was now a student at the Normal 
school, Mary added new dignities and new refine- 
ments to her already unnecessarily large supply. 
She nagged the rest of the family during every 
minute she could spare for this duty. She found 
fault with clothes, smells, manners, speech—every- 
thing, in short, that was slack, undisciplined, cus- 
tomary, and pleasant. And then she ventured to 
attack the Saturday night carouse. 


One Sunday morning she cried, intensely pas- 
sionate, ‘Father, why do you do such things, acting 
like a pig, like a drunken brute, the way you did 
last night?’ Tatu John’s mouth hung open in be- 
wilderment. 

‘And you, mother, aren’t you ashamed, letting 
him beat you, and aiding and abetting him in his 
barbarous attacks on you? Aren’t you ashamed. 


mother?’ 
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Mamu Olga, who only understood two or three 
words of this, looked distressed, and didn’t know 
what to do with her hands. 

Then Mary, the passionate, wilful child, threat- 
ened to call the police the very next time such dis- 
graceful happenings occurred in the house. She 
gave her parents no chance to answer. Before they 
could do so, she ran out, slamming the door. 

And what was John Katurischyn to do about it? 
Could he hit the girl, to teach her respect for her 
parents? Hardly. She was such a lady now, with 
her books, and her Normal school, and her salads, 
and her fine manners, and all. And that threat about 
the police wasn’t an idle one. She was quite cap- 
able of carrying it out. John knew that too well. 
There was only one thing to do. He and Olga would 
have to bow their weary peasant heads in defeat, 
and hope for better times. 

One would hardly have recognized the Katuris- 
chyn household after this. Gone the happy tran- 
quility, gone the sense of peace. A sullen despair- 
ing, morbid air of brooding now pervaded the place, 
and with it could be felt an undercurrent of schem- 
ing, a sort of faint aroma, as it were, of intrigue. 
Everything else John and Olga could bear, but for 
the Saturday nights to be drab, monotonous, and 
colourless as all other nights—ah! what agony, what 
suffering. And daily they schemed and evolved 
fantastic plans, that they might regain the happy 
freedom they had known before their Marinka had 
become a fine lady. Oh! the sleepless nights of plot- 
ting, and oh! the thousand sighs for happier days. 

But their simple minds were unable to cope with 
the problem, and it finally remained for Steve to 
free them from the bondage of an obstinate and re- 
forming daughter. 

How did he do it? Quite simply, so simply that 
it is almost an anti-climax. He had read an article 
in a magazine once on Freud. So he brought a 
friend of his home one evening, a young lawyer, an 
intellectual, with refined manners and soft white 
hands, and an interest in literature and the drama. 

There was nothing to it. Mary and the young 
lawyer immediately found so many common inter- 
ests, and became so absorbed in one another, that 
they completely ignored Steve’s presence in the 
room. Steve saw that his analysis had been a sound 
one. 

The courting progressed smoothly and rapidly. 
It is unnecessary to describe the details, for these 
were but the accustomed routine of hand-holding, 
kissing, and whispered nothings. Soon they were 
engaged, and the marriage date set, and John and 
Olga began to smile once more. It wasn’t just their 
daughter’s prospective happiness that made them 
smile. It was their own bright prospect, too. 

Mary and her young lawyer were married on a 
Saturday afternoon. John and Olga had absolutely 
insisted on that, and would not be gainsaid. It had 
also been decided that the young couple were to 
move into an apartment of their own right after the 
ceremony, and there, at the wedding feast, enter- 
tain their friends and relatives. 
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In the evening John went down to the corner 
bootlegger, and got a bottle of home-brew. Then 
he and Olga got drunk, then they beat each other 
with gusto, and then they went to bed. And in the 
morning they knew that, despite their daughter who 


-had become a fine lady with a reforming complex, 


their love was still strong as it had been that day 
when they were first wedded in their little Ukrain- 
ian village. 





YESTERDAYS 


No locks are there against the fleshless flow 

Of wounded days insistent in our wake; 

No will to flank us windowless. 

For we have passed through there (have planted 
roots and plucked) 

And carried off raw clinging bits of it— 

Mementoes shocking-sweet as taste of one’s own 
blood. 


(No locks are there?) 


For all our outward eagerness to disinherit what 
was ours 

(Some have we known as such and others only 
dreamt to be) 

Our none too certain flight, our backward glances 
flaunt 

Self-treachery to us. 


O Severer of time continuance, 

When we are vacuum-sucked into the tomb of pre- 
inception and the selves, 

Will the irrevocable ‘we were’ escape mortality? 


WALTER BENTON. 





The Husbandman 
By PAULINE A. FREDERICK 


ERDE, tortured of spirit, looked down on the 
Valley of the Montelle. Since early morning 
he had watched the green river push its way 

between the hills. Once he had gone down to the 
edge, and cupping his brown hands, had reached 
down and scooped up the coolness to his lips. Re- 
freshed, he had climbed again to the hill to wait. 
Only the sweat under his hair, and his great hands 
digging from time to time into the black earth to 
crush it in his fingers, told of the agony that was 
Herde’s. God, they wouldn’t let ruin and terror 
sweep through the peaceful Valley, he was telling 
himself over and over again. 

Below him, where the ground was more flat, 
were the dark shadows of the vines he loved. Liv- 
ing things they were—twisted and gnarled with 
strength, winding their long arms about the 
weather-worn frames. Soon there would be fruit 
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like drops of red wine against. the leaves. Rich 
grapes that drew their sweetness from the tender 
Valley of the Montelle. Fruit that poured out 
elixir for the living of Herde and his woman and 
young ones. 

Gelda had said that it was best for him to go 
to the village today. He would know sooner. But 
Herde had shaken his head. He could hear the bell 
better from the hill. And besides, if it didn’t ring. 

. . But it must, he breathed against clenched 
teeth. The Valley belonged to everyone. It had 
always been there and always would be even after 
men were no more who could quarrel over its pos- 
session. It was the warm and tender bosom for his 
vines. It gave of itself—only gave. 

But even so, Herde, in fresh agony of remem- 
brance, saw again how the Valley had come to him. 
It was back now, many years. When the thunder 
of steel was over, he, a lean frightened boy, had 
crept out from a cave in the side of the hill. His 
father, the elder Herde, was standing on this ledge 
with bowed head looking down on the tangled and 
broken mass in the Valley. Strong vines splintered, 
their long branches wrenched from the trunks. 
Arbors, mere chips strewn about like chaff from 
the threshing. The good fruit crushed, its juice 
soaking back into the earth whence it had come. 
Slowly and without a word, Herde the elder had 
led his son down into the Valley ,into the midst of 
the ruin. Carefully, he had set in place new arbors, 
and tenderly gathered up the bruised and broken 
vines, guiding their hurt bodies up over the rocks. 
Herde the elder had said that so had his father 
done, so must he do. 

Herde the elder had seen the sun warm the good 
fruit again and the cool rains polish it. And then 
he had been gathered to his fathers. 

Today, Herde the younger looked out on the 
Valley of the Montelie with its vineyards. Tomor- 
row, he might see another Herde the younger creep 
frightened from the cave in the side of the hill and 
come to stand by him. Together, they might have 
to go down into the Valley to pick up the tangled 
and broken bodies of the vines and start them to 
growing that some day there might be more fruit. 
Again someone would proudly claim the Valley- 
laid-waste. When it was living and beautiful again 
another generation would rise up to take it back. 
.. . The spirit of Herde groaned. The Valley was 
too beautiful, too good for men to quarrel about. 
It rested their weary spirits and freshened their 
tired bodies. Why should they seek to destroy it? 

But tomorrow. Herde ran his rough hands 
through his thick hair. . Why must he think? 
Twisted and broken vines, and the blood of the 
grapes spilled out. . Gelda and the young ones 
haunted and hungry in the white cottage? God, it 
must not be. Down in the village—Herde could see 
the roofs of the houses and the church steeple in 
the distance. There was the peak of a gray monu- 
ment to some peasants who had fallen defending 
their land. But down in the village today it was 
different. Men of both sides were gathered to talk 
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about the Montelle. So many times they had killed 
each other for its brief possession. Now, one among 
them was calling for a truce. Talk it over, he was 
saying, so the word had come to Herde. Maybe 
there will be enough for us and you. 

Should these men decide to leave the Valley in 
peace, then the church bell would peal. Peasants 
would rush from their cottages and clasp the earth 
in rejoicing. 

But so long a time had it been since morning, 
and still there was no sound of the bell. All day 
Herde’s ears had been strained toward the village. 
Would it never ring. . . . Would the white-fingered 
Makers-of-Peace-or-War dare to ring it? .. . Had 
their smooth hands ever touched the fresh black 
earth? ... Had the smell of it reached their 
smoke-filled nostrils? ...Could they see the 
wine-like fruit through their thick glasses? Herde 
groaned. God, how he would like to get his hands 
on the bell-rope. He’d jerk it with all the strength 
of the generations of mighty Herdes behind him 
crying out for peace—jerk it till the very waters of 
the Montelle trembled with the sound—jerk it till 
the Makers-of-Peace-or-War started from their 
chairs and raced to the windows to see who had 
dared to make peace in the Valley. 

The shadow of the afternoon crept slowly across 
the quiet river, and up over the vineyards to the 
feet of Herde. The village was closer in the softer 
light. The breeze had stopped. His white-washed 
cottage lay almost fearfully against the hill. Then 
Herde started. Was it . . . the bell was ringing 

. it was the bell . . . God be praised .. . 
there was peace . . . the vines would not be torn 
asunder . . . the sweetness of the grapes would 
not rot the earth . . . his woman and young ones 
could come to the vineyard and rejoice. 

Shouting with exultation, Herde stumbled 
through the vines toward his cottage. ‘Gelda, 
Gelda,’ he screamed hoarsely. ‘Herde, the bell, 
the bell, it’s all right.’ 

As he clumped between the rows of the vineyard 
there was another sound—sharp, heavy, like the 
detonations of thunder. He knew it . . . not thun- 
der... not thunder... the sky was clear. He stop- 
ped ... no, no, it couldn’t be . . . sweat stood on his 
face... his eyes were terror. .. . But the bell was 
ringing. ... How could they? They couldn’t do that. 

. Dear Christ, couldn’t they hear the bell. . 

It was for peace, not war. 

Then terror gave way to a wild kind of rejoic- 
ing. Tears sprang to his eyes. He sank to the 
ground, running a hard hand over a gnarled vine. 
Loud laughter burst from his throat as he threw 
back his head among the leaves. God, of course .. . 
it was the sunset gun at the fort. He had for- 
gotten. 

‘Gelda, Gelda,’ he cried, starting up again. 
‘Herde, do you hear me? It’s all right. It’s the 
bell . . . it’s all right.’ 

As he plunged toward the white cottage a shell 
tore into the vineyard and ripped a proud old vine 
from the bosom of the earth. 
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Light Into A Dark Pateh 


‘He did more than any man of his age to bring 
light into one of the darkest patches of the English 
mind’... from a notice on the death of Roger Fry, 
The Listener, London, England, September 19, 1934. 


OGER FRY was a man who did not excite 

public imagination to the extent John Ruskin 

did, yet we think posterity will judge him the 
higher as an art critic. He had a more cautious mind 
than the author of The Stones of Venice; being a 
painter, himself, he was able to avoid that error, so 
often made by Ruskin, of confounding the auto- 
biographical and literary with the more purely 
aesthetic aspects of criticism. More a realist than a 
romanticist, his background of deep learning in 
ancient and renaissance art stood him in good stead 
when he approached the new and misunderstood 
productions of the Post-Impressionists in France. 
He, more than any other man, interpreted the 
modern movements in art to his generation. 

It was only this September that Roger Fry died. 
He was then sixty-seven. His departure marks, 
since Lytton Strachey died two years ago, another 
gap in that happy number of writers, critics and 
painters, who, imbued with a similar philosophy, 
have together had such a lasting influence on the 
English mind. That Lytton Strachey, Clive Bell, 
Roger Fry, E. M. Forster, Leonard Woolf, J. M. 
Keynes were all Cambridge men, some of them of 
the same undergraduate generation, may have some 
meaning, for the intellectual attitude with which 
they approached their varied specialties was similar 
and surprisingly consistent. They tended to proceed 
in their work carefully and patiently towards a 
minimum of irrefutable conclusions, they regarded 
the attainment of certainty as impossible, but what 
they did, they did well, intelligently, and with the 
feeling, even in their most diverse works, that 
aesthetic enjoyment and human friendship were 
among the highest goods. 

It was not for nothing that John Maynard Keynes 
quoted poetry in his Economic Consequences of the 
Peace, published in 1920, and you have only to read 
that work and then go on to Roger Fry’s Vision and 
Design, which appeared in the same year, to observe 
how, in the treatment of essentially different sub- 
jects, the same qualities can be made manifest. 

Roger Fry, besides being an artist, also had a 
keen, analytical mind and had studied science when 
he was at Cambridge. An older man than the others 
we have mentioned, he had already begun to make 
his influence felt, even as early as 1905. He might 
have been a distinguished professor, only the uni- 
versities chose to ignore him. As it was, he con- 
tinued a peripatetic teacher all his life and the 
honour of high academic distinction only came to 
him two years ago, when he was made Slade Pro- 
fessor of the Fine Arts at Cambridge. He was a 
writer, but he was also a painter; one who tried out 
on canvas the theories he proclaimed in print and 
in lectures. Yet he painted with a mind that was too 
alert, that saw too much of what could be done, ever 
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to accomplish anything wholeheartedly satisfying 
with the brush. 

It may be that we neglect unduly his paintings, 
but to those who write of him today, his work as 
a critic must seem the more important. In the years 
before the war, the art of painting in England was 
languishing; it was giving forth a mediocre output 
of pretty but uninspired landscapes, of domestic 
portraits and romantic interiors. There were, of 
course, some exceptions. The bright, broken colour 
effects of the early impressionists in France, their 
scientific analysis of the fleeting effects of atmos- 
phere, were known and partially appreciated and 
had influenced more than a few painters, but that 
had been years before and no new stimulus had 
come since. Of the later researches of Cézanne, who 
applied, to this new sensitivity towards light and 
atmosphere, a further sense for architectural form, 
for solidity in a painting, London was ignorant. 

In France, Cézanne had influenced Van Gogh, 
Gaugin, Seurat and others. These men were known 
as the Post-Impressionists. In 1906, Fry had been 
appointed to a post in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, and by 1911, he had acquired a 
considerable reputation as a sound student and his- 
torian of art. Then he did something that changed 
the course of his career. From his knowledge of the 
painting of the past, through his own) sensitive 
vision also, he began to perceive the meaning of 
these strange manifestations from across the chan- 
nel. With a courage that came partly from his own 
intense delight in the paintings he had found, he 
brought a large collection of them to London and 
exhibited them in the Grafton Galleries. The re- 
sult was a scandal to many, a first-class sensation, 
which aroused violent prejudices and reactions. 
The battle had begun and Roger Fry patiently began 
his long task of explaining Post-Impressionism to the 
British public. That is not to say that he passed by 
the experiments of Picasso and those others who 
have since put a different ferment into art; he ap- 
preciated them also but saw less in them of that 
neo-classicism that he admired so much in Cézanne. 

That he eventually succeeded in bringing a new 
aesthetic vision into the minds of his contemporaries 
is proof of the powers of lucid illustration and illumi- 
nating exposition that he always possessed both 
in writing and in speaking; it is also a sufficient 
memorial to the man. 


Donatp W. BucHANAN 









Footlights 
The Abbey Players 


IKE heaven-sent manna the Abbey Theatre 
Players recently descended on Toronto’s the- 
atrical desert. This group of brilliant and 

engaging players is undoubtedly our most important 
annual import from Ireland, and let me hear no talk 
of linen and whiskey. .With them came the old 
favourites Barry Fitzgerald, Maureen Delany, F. J. 
McCormick and Eileen Crowe, all of whom were in 
excellent form. 

Unfortunately most of the plays presented were 
quite unworthy of the players. With the exception 
of Sean O’Casey’s excellent drama, The Plough and 
the Stars, and the possible exception of Synge’s The 
Well of the Saints, their repertoire was decidedly 
second-rate. It was sad to see the magic of their 
acting wasted on such theatrical claptrap as Look at 
the Heffernans! and The Courting of Mary Doyle. 
These feeble farces should be put back on the shelf 
where they belong. 

The Abbey Players represent repertory produc- 
tion at its best. Their versatility and team-work are 
amazing. There are no stars to steal the show or 
temperamental leading ladies to dominate the scene. 
Everything is sacrificed to the ensemble effect—the 
play’s the thing! It was therefore particularly un- 
fortunate that in most cases the play was such a 
poor thing. 

In The Plough and the Stars the Abbey Players 
showed the splendid acting of which they are cap- 
able, when given a play worthy of their mettle. Sean 
O’Casey is probably the leading Irish dramatist of 
our time and in this drama he presents a vivid and 
stirring picture of tenement life in Dublin, during 
the civil strife of 1916. Although occasionally bit- 
terly satirical, in the main O’Casey has written with 
a warm sympathy for the Irish people and reveals a 
deep understanding of their complex temperament. 

Against a background of bloodshed and disorder 
he tells the story of young Nora Clitheroe and her 
husband, Jack, who goes off to join the Irish Citizen 
Army and is eventually killed. However, the plot is 
of minor importance and the dramatist has chiefly 
concerned himself with the moods and passions of 
his characters. The relations and neighbours of the 
Clitheroes are such a fascinating crowd, I wouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if all who saw them gave up their 
worldly goods and went to live in the slums. We 
meet Fluther Good, a philosophic old toper and as 
Irish as a potato; Mrs. Grogan, a charwoman with 
a sickly mind and an even more sickly daughter; 
garrulous Bessie Burgess, with her bitter tongue 
and unpopular habit of singing Rule Britannia; old 
Peter Flynne, who likes revolutions because they 


give him a chance to show off his fancy Forrester’s . 


uniform, and a number of others, all sharply etched 
and tingling with life. 

As in his Juno and the Paycock, O’Casey dis- 
plays a genius for true realism, a realism that is not 
merely photographic, and which carries the imagina- 
tion of the audience far beyond the characters and 
incidents depicted. He has captured with remark- 
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able success the undercurrents of Irish life and its 
strange blending of humour and tragedy. It is to 
be hoped that we will not have to wait too long, 
before we see O’Casey’s new play, Within the Gates, 
a symbolical drama, which aroused great critical 
and public controversy when it was produced in 
New York recently. 


For sheer beauty of language and poetic feeling, 
no living dramatist can compare with John Synge. 
His Playboy of the Western World, which the Abbey 
Players presented on a previous visit, still lingers 
in the memory as a thing of haunting loveliness. 
His prose is full of music and cadence and he has 
restored to the stage the richness and imagination, 
of which his contemporaries have stripped it bare. 
This time the Players bring with them his The Well 
of the Saints. It is a simple and unpretentious play 
about two old blind beggars, who have their sight 
restored by a Saint. They are so disillusioned by 
the sight of each other and the ugliness and cruelty 
of the world that, when their sight fails them they 
refuse to be healed again, preferring their own in- 
visible world. While it is not a great play like The 
Playboy, and suffers from prolixity and rather 
obvious plot development, The Well of the Saints is 
written with a legendary simplicity and spiritual in- 
sight, so rare today, that it is somehow very moving. 


Of the other plays, the less said the better. Lady 
Gregory is represented by a one-act comedy, 
Hyacinth Halvey, which does not do justice even to 
her slim talents. This noble lady will undoubtedly be 
remembered more for her financial than her liter- 
ary contributions to the Irish Theatre. Look at the 
Heffernans!, which was presented on the opening 
performance, was obviously written for the Abbey 
Players, and it is high praise indeed of their skill and 
dexterity, that they were able to make quite an 
amusing evening out of it. The style and technique 
are dated, the motivation unconvincing, and the 
whole business has the appearance of an expanded 
funny story, and not very funny at that. Mr. Mc- 
Nulty’s hackneyed little opus called The Courting 
of Mary Doyle, is one of those obvious farces which 
were the pride and joy of the nineteenth century 
and which are surely inexcusable when they are 
written in the twentieth. It reminds one forcibly of 
the alleged comedies that Seymour Hicks used to 
present year after year, to the unfailing delight of 
his admirers. There is nothing so fatal to farce as 
an odour of mothballs. 


However, it is the peculiar genius of the Abbey 
Players that, no matter how poor the play is, they 
are a joy to see and hear. Their voices are so rich 
and beguiling and their delineation of character so 
well rounded and true, that even the efforts of a 
hack playwright can’t spoil them. F. J. McCor- 
mick, who has been associated with the Players for 
some years, is unquestionably one of the greatest 
actors of the day. His versatility is astounding, and 
he takes all manner of types and characters in his 
stride. Whether it be the draper in Look At The 
Heffernans!, or the impetuous young soldier in The 
Plough and The Stars, or the Saint in the Synge 
play, he is the very embodiment of the part. His 
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voice has a thousand tones and he has the uncanny 
ability of completely submerging his own personal- 
ity in the characterization. What a splendid Hamlet 
he would make! 

It is difficult to imagine the Irish Players with- 
out those two captivating comedians, Maureen De- 
lany and Barry Fitzgerald. They invest every role 
with the rich humour of their own personalities, and 
they have an infallible sense of comic intonation and 
pantomime. As Fluther Good in O’Casey’s The 
Plough and The Stars, Barry Fitzgerald gives a 
truly great performance, and with Bessie Burgess, 
Maureen Delany has opportunities which are as 
ample as her own bosom. Of the new Players special 
mention should be made of Aideen O’Conner, a be- 
witching young actress, with an ethereal face, 
who has all the freshness of a shamrock. This young 
lady shows definite promise. 

May the Abbey Players return soon, bringing with 
them plays which are plays and not just spurious 
vehicles for their remarkable talents. 

* * * 
The Barrets on Stage and Screen 

HE recent moving picture version of The Bar- 

retts of Wimpole Street, following as it does in 

the wake of the triumphant stage presentation of 
the same work, by Katharine Cornell, affords an in- 
teresting opportunity for comparisons, odious though 
they may be, particularly to those distinguished 
triplets Messrs. Metro, Goldwyn and Mayer. For 
the truth is that from the standpoint of both art 
and entertainment, the legitimate production was 
definitely superior. 

Those who were fortunate enough to see the 
play will remember that, right from the first scene 
where the Barrett children are talking about their 
father’s awful mood at supper until the final cur- 
tain, when Mr. Barrett, his eyes blazing with hatred, 
tears Elizabeth’s note into a hundred pieces, it was 
characterized by a terrible tenseness. This quality 
—this tenseness—is almost entirely lacking in the 
movie. In fact, at several of the most dramatic 
moments the audience burst into laughter. 

The failure of the talkie to live up to the high 
standard set by the legitimate production can be 
attributed, in part, to the acting of the principals. 
Norma Shearer obviously has few qualifications, 
other than the fact that she is the wife of Irving 
Thalberg, for the difficult role of Elizabeth Barrett. 
This part, requiring great technical resourcefulness 
and emotional depth, is quite beyond the talents of 
Miss Shearer, who has nothing to offer but a pretty 
face and stock facial reactions. The movie maga- 
zines are constantly telling us that Miss Shearer has 
poor legs, but what is much more vital is that she is 
a poor actress, which can’t be covered up by a well- 
draped gown. The warmth, the subtlety and the 
magnificent restraint, with which Katharine Cornell 
so richly endowed the réle, are sadly lacking. Norma 
Shearer seems much more like a slightly indisposed 
New York debutante than an invalid nineteenth cen- 
tury poetess, and you feel that at any moment she 
could throw off her coverlet and romp around with 
the other Barretts. However ,we should probably be 
singing loud Hosannas that Marion Davies isn’t 
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playing the part, for she had her heart set on it and 
they had to call out all the Hollywood horses and 
men to stop her. 

Frederick March looks very much like an 
American shoe salesman who, for reasons best 
known to himself, decided to go to a masquerade 
as Robert Browning. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can you visualize him writing Sordello, let alone 
understanding it. Even Charles Laughton, while 
easily the best of the principals, is not as convincing 
as he should have been. He shows a marked ten- 
dency to humanize the character of Mr. Barrett, 
thus destroying some of its effectiveness. Much the 
best performance is given by Flush, the dog, who is 
quite uncanny and makes Rin-tin-tin look like a 
second-rater. 

But the fundamental reason for the superiority 
of the stage production, and this is the real crux of 
the matter, is not the acting but the inherent nature 
of the two mediums. Stage producers are slowly 
realizing that the apparent limitations of the stage 
are often its greatest assets. Take, for example, the 
old theatrical custom of lowering the curtain at the 
end of a scene. For years a number of producers 
have been spending thousands of dollars and burn- 
ing yards of mid-night tungsten, in a frantic en- 
deavour to devise some means of eliminating this 
necessity. With wild whoops of joy they produced 
their revolving stages and elaborate lighting sys- 
tems, which enabled them to present their plays 
without a break, running continuously like a movie; 
only to find that they had lost more than they had 
gained. For the falling of the curtain is not just 
a time-worn tradition, it is not just a convenient 
means of allowing the scene shifters to change the 
set, while the audience enjoy a cigarette or a bit of 
gossip, but it is an essential and integral part of 
dramatic structure. It is a tremendously effective 
way of ending a scene, of pointing a climax, and 
above all, of allowing what has gone before to sink 
fully into the consciousness of the audience. 

All of which brings us back to the Barretts. This 
talkie clearly shows, paradoxical as it may seen, 
how the very fluidity and technical advantages of 
the screen are often its greatest handicaps. The 
rapidity of presentation, the constant change of angle 
and focus, and the lack of form, all tend to dissipate 
rather than supplement the mood and cumulative 
intensity of the picture. This is of course a fatal 
defect in a film such as The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, in which there is very little physical action 
and which depends mainly on suspense and atmos- 
phere for its effectiveness. In time the Hollywood 
geniuses will probably realize that they cannot hope 
to achieve any substantial artistic success, until they 
devote themselves more whole-heartedly to filming 
original scenarios written for the screen, instead of 
London and New York stage successes. It would 
seem, in the meantime, that the stage, which is con- 
stantly being given just a few more weeks to live, 
is still our most effective medium for intelligent 
drama; and that, despite the gloomy prognostications 
of the doctors and nurses, the patient is doing quite 


nicely, thank you. 
Brian DouHerty. 
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THREE BIOGRAPHIES 


HE London that listened to Congreve and 

Wycherley was the London in which Richard 

Steele cut his literary teeth. Eight years after 
Steele’s death, Samuel Johnson came up to town 
from Lichfield. When Johnson died, Sydney Smith 
was thirteen. And by 1845, when Sydney Smith 
died, London was reading Dickens. When Steele 
lived there, London Bridge had shops and houses 
upon it, and profane water-men beneath it. Blooms- 
bury Square was an open suburb to which he moved 
his family for the sake of the fresh air. Sydney 
Smith lived long enough to have a brisk disagree- 
ment with the new-fangled railways. 


The only thing the three men have in common is 
that, in varying degree, the twentieth century is 
still talking about them. Mr. Willard Connely’s Sir 
Richard Steele (Scribners; pp. 462; $3.75) portrays 
a man known ‘to drink more than he could hold, 
spend more than he could earn, promise more than 
he could fulfill, and laugh more than he could frown’. 
This is said to be the only life of Steele published in 
modern times. It was worth waiting for a biography 
at once so exhaustive and so lively. Steele does not 
move through its pages alone, but in company with 
Addison, Swift, Pope, Berkeley, Gay, with the poli- 
ticians as well as the men of letters, with London as 
well as Londoners. He had that sort of life sometimes 
ruefully described as ‘full’. As soldier, wit, jour- 
nalist, Addison’s friend and Prue’s husband, 
always in debt and always well-dressed, he could 
draw from his own experience matter enough for 
Tatlers and Spectators by the folio volume. But 
there is something vastly appealing about the round- 
faced, improvident man, gouty before thirty-five and 
dead at fifty-seven. Consider this glimpse of him in 
the Summer of 1708: 

The boy and Prue’s little horse took Steele back to 
Bury Street, the little horse having been at Hampton ‘at 
grass, for he cost five shillings a week in town.’ In token 
of his arrival the Captain bought a small bag of walnuts 
for Prue. ‘I send you seven-penny-worth of walnuts at 
five a penny; which is the greatest proof I can give you at 
present of my being, with my whole heart, Yours... . 
Even if he was down to his last sevenpence he knew what 
to do with it. He went to wait at an agreed place for the 
boy, to send him down to Wick with the nuts. The boy 
failed to materialize. Possibly, while waiting, Dick cracked 
and ate some of his gift: at length he decided to send an- 
other messenger, lest Prue be ‘in fears’; but first he counted 
the contents of the bag. Then he wrote an extra line at 


the bottom of his letter: ‘P.S. There are but 29 walnuts.’ 
For Prue was observant in little matters. 


The London that read the Rambler and the Idler 
was not the London of the Tatler and the Spectator. 
And Samuel Johnson had had experience of a 
squalid and violent London to which Steele, at his 
most impecunious, never penetrated. There is good 
warrant for thinking Johnson a much greater man 
than either Steele or Sydney Smith. It is unfortun- 
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ate that what we know of him has always been 
closely mingled with the person and peculiarities of 
James Boswell. Mr. Hugh Kingsmill in his Samuel 
Johnson (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 249; $3.25) 
very shrewdly disentangles the master from the dis- 
ciple. ‘It is important to realize that Boswell’s 
portrait of Johnson reveals Boswell’s effect on John- 
son as well as Johnson’s effect on Boswell. Though 
Boswell did not invent Johnson’s irritability, he 
drew it out, and gave it a disproportionate place in 
the Life. But his goading of Johnson, though partly 
due to malice, was chiefly due to his desire to see 
Johnson perform.’ 

The ‘restored portrait’ of Johnson tells us little 
that is new, but much that is perennially interesting. 
Unlike Steele, Johnson has had his many biograph- 
ers, none more discerning than Mr. Kingsmill. It is 
a discernment that must reconcile itself to many 
omissions, since the material on Johnson is in such 
plenty. But the best and most characteristic stories 
are in this book. There is one Mr. Kingsmill might 
have repeated, as showing the lengths to which Bos- 
well would go. It comes from Mrs. Thrale. 

‘I have been so put to the question by Bozzy,’ said Dr. 
Johnson, ‘that I am now panting for breath. One of the 
questions, I remember, was, “Pray, sir, can you tell why an 


apple is round and a pear pointed?” Would not such talk 
make a man hang himself?’ 

Mr. Kingsmill dedicates his book to Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson, the author of The Smith of Smith. (Mus- 
son; pp. 336; $4.50). An original projector of the 
Edinburgh Review, a spirited fighter for tolerance in 
every field, a wit so famous that London still re- 
membered him in Henry Adams’ time, twenty years 
after his death, Sydney Smith, Lord Lansdowne 
said, was ‘an odd mixture of Punch and Cato’. The 
present biography exhibits him in both these char- 
acters, as ‘Humour’s pink primate’ and as the war- 
rior for (among other causes he championed) 
Catholic emancipation. But, the world being as 
frivolous as it is, he is apt to be remembered more 
for his happy sayings than for humanitarianism. 
Humour was a natural effervescence of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith’s unclerical vitality. 

When a lady hinted that his paddock would be improved 
by deer, he promptly fitted his two donkeys with antlers. The 
effect, enhanced by the puzzled looks of the animals, was 
ludicrous, though he was careful to explain that the length 
of their ears and the curious quality of their voices were 
pecularities of parsonic deer. These braying stags were to 
be seen at frequent intervals throughout one Summer and 
the villagers must have thought him a curious priest. On 
being asked the following year to repeat the exhibition, he 
declined on the ground that donkeys with horns had been 
regarded as typical of the neighbouring squires. 

It is extremely difficult to make a humourist as 
amusing in his biography as he seemed to his con- 
temporaries. But Mr. Pearson has had a very fair 
success. After the better part of a century, Sydney 
Smith is still, as he said, ‘of the family of Falstaff’. 

Here, then, are the lives of three men that, taken 
together, span the time between William and Mary 
and Queen Victoria. As befits their subjects, Mr. 
Pearson and Mr. Connely write with a lighter touch 
than Mr. Kingsmill. But all three books, though 
mindful throughout of sound scholarship, have taken 
thought for the pleasure of the reader. To compare 
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them even with so excellent a work as G. H. Lewes’ 

Life of Goethe is to be struck by the advance, in 

persuasive writing, in incisive arrangements of 

material, and in freedom from foot-notes, that has 
been made by biographers in the last seventy years. 
W. A. BREYFOGLE 
* * * 
RIGOR MORTIS? 

Tue CANADIAN Economy AND Its ProBLEMs, edited 
by H. A. Innis and A. F. W. Plumptre (Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, Toronto; pp. 
356; $2.50). 

MMEDIATELY the question will be raised, Why 
does the Canadian Institute of International 

Affairs concern itself with the publication of a work 
dealing essentially with the domestic scene? To the 
orthodox it may seem paradoxical, but, in its at- 
tempts to shed some light upon the tangled skein 
of international affairs, the Institute could scarcely 
have chosen a more suitable subject than a national 
economy nor a more apt country than Canada in 
which to study this phenomenon. 

To take the most obvious example, tariffs, the 
bugbear of internationalists, are, in the first instance, 
national and can be ascribed to nothing more than 
the efforts of a certain group in a community to 
achieve a favoured position vis-d-vis the other 
groups. The international wheat agreement, viewed 
as a piece of international co-operation, broke down, 
not because of failure to reach an international ac- 
cord, but because of the lack of national machinery 
to implement its provisions. And any discussion of 
the possibilities of international co-operation and 
regulation must be postulated upon the presence or 
absence of national machinery for the purpose. 

From this point of view, the most comprehensive 
and informative part of this book is the second, 
‘Canadian Monetary Problems and the Central 
Bank’, which reviews the existing machinery for 
monetary action, both in relation to non-monetary 
spheres and the outside world; it is commendable 
that the group responsible for this section did not 
interpret their terms of reference too literally. The 
chapter titles indicate the scope of the discussion 
and the line of thought: ‘Central Banking Machin- 
ery and Monetary Policy’, ‘Control of Investment 
and Proposals for Public Works’, ‘The Importation 
of Capital Into Canada—Its Effects and the Possi- 
bilities of Its Control’, ‘Control of Foreign Exchange 
Rates’, ‘Central Banking Reserves’, ‘The World in 
Which Our Central Bank Will Work’. 

It is, however, the first section, ‘The Canadian 
Economy and the Depression’, which will command 
the most general interest. It plays with minor varia- 
tions upon the theme of the rigidity of the Can- 
adian economic structure. In a country which, 
thanks to geography and mismanagement, is highly 
over-capitalized, it was inevitable that the impact of 
the depression should fall most heavily upon debtors 
forced to pay interest fixed in terms of a dollar the 
value of which had materially increased, upon wage- 
earners not protected by organization and upon 
farmers dependent upon a world price; at the same 
time, these rigidities and the ‘sanctity of contracts’ 
have preserved the protected industries and the 
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rentier class. The section describes how, under a 
competitive economy, those with elastic incomes 
have been ground between the upper millstone of 
low prices and the nether millstone of rigid costs. 
‘Problems of Income’ shows these factors operating 
in the wheat, mining and newsprint industries, 
where the problem has been intensified by the ab- 
sence of alternative economic pursuits. ‘Problems of 
Expenditure’ deals with the public debt and the 
transportation situation. ‘Profit and Loss’ describes 
the effects upon the three groups hardest hit—the 
Saskatchewan farmers, the workers, and the Mari- 
time Provinces. The section concludes with a con- 
sideration of the monetary, non-monetary and con- 
stitutional approaches to the restoration of the de- 
sired equilibrium, and an excellent summary of the 
problem and the remedies discussed. 

It is a pity that the book is not more specific in 
its advocacy of remedies. The lowering of the ex- 
change rate would have brought some relief to 
exporters, but the lack of a monetary policy has let 
the most appropriate opportunity for such action go 
by default. Canada is scarcely in a position to em- 
bark upon independent price raising measures, and 
the preeminent problem is that of introducing a 
more equitable relationship between debtors and 
creditors. The desirability of conversion of the 
public debt is recognized, as are the difficulties, and 
the need for a more elastic system of taxation is 
stressed. General support is found for a public 
works programme in the industrial field, although, 
with respect to the principal agricultural problem, 
the reader is left with a difference of opinion as to 
whether the wheat industry suffers from actual 
physical over-production or under-consumption. 
Constitutional reform is, of course, included. 

But there is a striking unanimity on one funda- 
mental point—the need for control and economic and 
social planning, whether it be within a capitalist or 
socialist framework. The word ‘striking’ is used 
advisedly, for the contributors number among them 
many who would certainly rather be hanged from a 
lamp-post than acclaimed on a soap-box in any revo- 
lution. 

The whole book is an admirable stock-taking of 
a sadly wilted hothouse flower — the Canadian 
economy. It is cool, objective and excellently edited; 
it approaches the problem from all angles and is free 
from feverish panaceas. But it does not hesitate to 
point out the urgency of the situation. One can have 
no hesitation in using the phrase, ‘It can be com- 
mended to all serious students of Canadian affairs’, 
but it is much more vital that it should be digested 
by political and industrial leaders before it is too 
late and the ‘rigidities’, which provide its theme, 
develop into rigor mortis. S.C 
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INTERNATIONAL SOLUTIONS? 

Tue Secret or Hitier’s Victory, by Peter and Irma 
Petroff (Hogarth Press; pp. 128; 3/6). 

Tue I.L.0. Year-Boox, 1933 (International Labour 
Office, Geneva; pp. viii, 560; $3.00). 


ETER PETROFF is a Russian with an interest. 
ing ‘revolutionary’ past. He was for a time 
Under - Secretary for Foreign Affairs during the 
earlier days of the Soviet régime. His wife, Irma, is 
a German socialist and was formerly head of the 
Education Department of the German Wolga Re. 
public. In 1925 both Peter and Irma resigned from 
the Communist party in Russia and moved to Ger. 
many, where they were engaged in work for the 
German Socialists during the recent German revo- 
lution; their home was raided by the Nazis and their 
manuscripts and library destroyed while they and 
their children went ‘underground’ and later escaped 
to England. In this little book, which is extremely 
interesting, they try to tell why Hitler succeeded 
while the strong and well organized Social Demo- 
cratic and Communist parties failed in Germany. In 
this they are not wholly successful, although one 
gathers that had the Socialists introduced Socialism 
with a ruthless disregard for the middle classes, the 
financiers and industrialists, and the former rulers 
of Germany, they might have retained power indefi- 
nitely as the Communists in Russia have done. The 
other important cause of their downfall was the atti- 
tude and actions of the German Communist party 
which fought the Socialists far more bitterly than 
they did the Nazis with whom they occasionally co- 
operated. Unquestionably the policies of foreign 
states, whether the ‘Parties’ to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the other post-war obligations imposed on 
Germany, or the officials of the ‘Comintern’ in Mos- 
cow, did not make the task of the late lamented 
German Government any easier, but the Petroffs 
are in the main concerned with the lessons to be 
learned from the international politics of Germany 
and less with the effects of the actions of foreign 
governments upon these politics. 

The 1933 Year-Book of the International Labour 
Office is practical evidence of the part played by 
another philosophy of government, that of co-opera- 
tion and compromise in international affairs. It is an 
admirable record of the economic situation: condi- 
tions of work; social insurance; wages; unemploy- 
ment; migration; living conditions, and ‘general 
rights’ the world round; together with a host of 
charts and tables, and a series of appendices relat- 
ing to the International Labour organization and 
labour statistics. The lengthy introduction and the 
section on economic developments are of greatest 
interest to the general reader, while the whole 
book must be indispensable to any one interested in 
labour questions of any and every kind. Further 
reference to the work of this organization need not 
be made here, in view of Dr. Eastman’s article, save 
to say that as a method of government, or if one 
prefers, for dealing with national and international 
problems, it seems far superior to that of the 
National Socialists in Germany. 

Norman MacKenzie 
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THE COMING BRITISH REVOLUTION? 
Tue First Workers’ GovERNMENT, by G. R. Mitchi- 

son (Ryerson Press; pp. 528; $1.50). 

PROBLEMS OF THE SOCIALIST TRANSITION, by Sir 
Stafford Cripps and others (Ryerson Press; pp. 
222; $1.50). 

How To Makz a Revo.ution, by Raymond Postgate 
(Longmans Green; pp. 199; $1.50). 

THE Roots oF VIOLENCE (Merttens Lecture, 1934), 
by S. K. Ratcliffe (Longmans Green; pp. 60; 
50 cents). 

HE Socialist League was badly beaten in its 

assault upon the policy of the official leaders of 

the Labour party at the Southport conference 

last October. Cable despatches told us a certain 
amount about the struggle between left wing and 
right wing; but the usual infantilism which afflicts 
both the Canadian Press and the special corres- 
pondents in London made it impossible for the news- 
paper-reader in this country to understand what 
the issues were. The first two books on this list are 
expositions of the Socialist League point of view, 
and some public-spirited citizen should distribute 
copies of them to our Canadian editors who so per- 
sistently try to make us shiver at the prospect of 
the bloody revolution being prepared by Sir Stafford 
Cripps and his friends. The title of the third book 
would probably be enough by itself to induce apo- 
plectic fits in most of the editorial offices, but it also 
may be recommended to those who wish to find out 
what radical Labour men are driving at in England. 
Mr. Radcliffe’s pamphlet is a quiet review of the 
causes which have led to the world-wide break- 
down in the nineteenth-century traditions of gov- 
ernment by discussion and consent; but even it con- 
tains some criticisms of British governmental policy 
which would shock our editors. 

The two Socialist League books are recent num- 
bers in the admirable series of socialist publications 
which Messrs. Gollancz have been bringing out in 
England. Last year Sir Stafford Cripps and other 
members of the League issued a series of lectures 
on Problems of a Socialist Government. The corres- 
ponding book this year, Problems of the Socialist 
Transition, deals with some of the special issues 
which face particular classes in the community in 
the transition to socialism. Of this year’s lectures 
the most interesting are those by Mr. G. D. H. Cole 
on the Trade Unions and by Mr. L. A. Fenn on the 
professional classes. Mr. Fenn’s essay deals with a 
universal problem, for it is obvious in all western 
industrialized countries that a socialist movement 
which fails to make some appeal to the members 
of the professions and to the technicians and man- 
agers in industry has no chance of success. These 
groups are afraid, in any fundamental social change, 
of losing not merely a favoured economic position 
but also the intellectual freedom which they enjoy 
in a larger measure than other classes; and they 
are therefore especially open to the appeal of 
Fascism, which promises to get things done without 
endangering their own standards. And ‘every at- 
tempt to plan capitalism without getting rid of the 
capitalist must lead in the end to Fascism.’ 
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Mr. Mitchison’s book is a much more ambitious 
effort to think out the programme of socialism in 
England than anyone has ever attempted before. 
In form it is a history (supposed to be written about 
1980) of the workers’ government which came into 
power in 1936 and of the steps by which it brought 
about the transformation to the socialist society. The 
McCosh administration is a full-blooded Socialist- 
League government which has announced an un- 
compromising programme of socialization and has 
got it accepted in a general election. Mr. Mitchison 
gives a detailed time-table for the years 1936-38, 
with the order in which the chief Acts of legislation 
were carried through, and in his appendix he prints 
the actual text of those Acts. The book is divided 
into two parts. The first, entitled ‘Clearing the 
Ground’, deals with the immediate steps taken by 
the new government; and the second, entitled ‘The 
First Planning and Finance Acts’, goes on to discuss 
in detail how all the great industries and services— 
coal, iron and steel, textiles, power and transport, 
retail trade, land and housing, education, law, over- 
seas trade—were taken over from private control 
and reorganized on a socialist basis. 

The second part of the book, which takes up two- 
thirds of the whole, provides an admirable analysis 
of English economic institutions as they are today 
and of what needs to be done to give them their 
maximum social utility. But it is the first part which 
is likely to interest Canadian readers most. Here 
Mr. Mitchison gives his conception of how the tran- 
sition to socialism might be brought about by con- 
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stitutional methods and without any breakdown in 
the day-to-day running of the political and economic 
machine. The starting point is a reorganized 
(radical) Labour party which sets out to educate 
public opinion by up-to-date methods of propaganda. 
The election two years later gives it a majority. 
Only three Liberals survive. ‘Of these one voted 
throughout with the Labour government, one with 
the Opposition, and the third was unfortunately ill.’ 
The King was asked to give no guarantees in ad- 
vance. After the Emergency Powers Act had been 
passed by the Commons in one day and by the Lords 
in the next—Mr. Montagu Norman had used his 
influence for moderation, in the fear that opposition 
would lead to a revolutionary upheaval—they pro- 
ceeded to the House of Lords Abolition Bill. When 
the Lords’ debate went on too long, McCosh had an 
audience with the King which lasted three hours; 
‘and the King on medical advice, cancelled his 
public engagements for the next few days.’ A list 
of new peers was immediately announced, and the 
House of Lords passed out of existence. Then fol- 
lowed an Unemployment Relief Bill, a public works 
programme, the taking over of the banks, the Na- 
tional Investment Act of 1937, the Land Act of 1937, 
and finally the first of the series of annual Planning 
and Finance Acts. ‘As many converts were made 
in the first few weeks of vigorous government as in 
many months before the election.’ 

The usual basis of compensation to owners of 
industries thus taken over was a system of termin- 
able annuities to run for 25 years and then to stop. 
Within a short time the opposition got out of breath, 
and the hymn of hate coming from the opposition 
newspapers was shortly ended by the socialization 
of the press, the papers being henceforth run by 
the working journalists rather than by the million- 
aire proprietors. One cannot help feeling that Mr. 
Mitchison underestimates the toughness and re- 
sourcefulness of the defenders of the old régime. 
Perhaps he does so deliberately, since his main aim 
is to give a detailed picture of what would actually 
have to be done by a socialist government during its 
first years of office if it were to be effective. At any 
rate we have here a revolutionary programme which 
is in the tradition of the Benthamites and the 
Fabians. There is no mouthing about the rights of 
man or the destiny of the proletariat, but a concrete 
and detailed plan of action. 


Mr. Raymond Postgate has been a prominent 
member of the British communist party since the 
war and was editor of its paper at one time, but he 
has deserted it and gone back to the Labour party 
because of the futility of communist tactics in Eng- 
land. In this respect he has gone through the same 
experience as Mr. J. T. Murphy, whose recent book, 
Preparing for Power, is the ablest re-examination of 
Labour history in England that we have. Both of 
them now are trying to persuade the Labour party 
to give up the inevitability of gradualness and adopt 
a genuinely revolutionary programme. But both 
of them have given up hope of seeing the revolution 
emerge from the efforts of doctrinally perfect sects. 
Mr. Postgate’s book is a brilliant analysis of the 
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various schools of revolutionary theory and practice 
in the past—Marxism, Syndicalism, Anarchism, 
Blanquism. He believes that the time is near when 
large numbers of the middle classes will be so uncer- 
tain of their own future that they will cease to be 
obstacles to change, and that in such a time a firm 
and adventurous socialist leadership can win their 
support. ‘In such a time a sure and drastically- 
minded revolutionary socialist party can command 
success; if it is hesitant and formalist it will be pre- 
cipitated into bloody ruin. Such a time is planning 
time or Hitler time.’ In the conditions of modern 
society armed revolution is no longer possible ex- 
cept after a great war, and the most probable result 
of the next war is not a socialist revolution but a 
general reversion to barbarism. ‘The only remain- 
ing alternative is constitutional parliamentarism.’ 

‘I have written this book definitely as a member 
of the Labour party. I think that an outburst of 
civil violence which serves no further purpose than 
to liberate the sadism of middle-class Nazis or 
working-class toughs or aristocratic debauchees is 
possibly the most hideous and destructive social 
event that can be imagined. I care only for a funda- 
mentally democratic and libertarian change.’ But 
to produce a Labour party which is capable of car- 
rying through such a change there must be built up 
within it a select society of specially pledged work- 
ers (including middle-class workers) who will sup- 
ply the energy and devotion which is usually lacking 
in a big amorphous mass-movement. They must be 
willing to work, and not merely reserve for them- 
selves the ‘brain-work’ and the other attractive jobs. 
‘The working class and the middle class are not 
today likely to suffer and struggle for a spineless 
Labour party, to put up uncomplainingly with an- 
other MacDonald government. The continuance of 
uncertainty and feebleness will mean that existing 
organizations will crumble and the disillusioned will 
drift steadily across to Fascist organization. Once 
Fascism is established, those who read, who write, 
who publish or who print, books like this are likely 
to be dead or in concentration camps.’ 


Evidently the Labour party has not yet been con- 
vinced by arguments such as are presented in these 
books. That things are drifting towards a crisis in 
which England can be saved from Fascism only by 
a socialist party which has convinced people that it 
means business is not the interpretation of the cur- 
rent situation which the official leaders of the 
Labour party accept. They are, in fact, gambling 
upon some return of prosperity which will make 
leisurely methods of change quite possible. And as 
they approach the next election they are becoming 
more cautious rather than more determined. One 
cannot help suspecting that there are still a good 
many MacDonalds in the Labour party. But, at any 
rate, they have since the disaster of 1931 gone far 
beyond the vague phrases of Labour and the New 
Social Order and Labour and the Nation. They are 
now committed to socialization of the commercial 
banks, they have published their plans for dealing 
with transport, land, electricity, education and 
foreign policy, and at Southport they undertook to 
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abolish the Lords within the lifetime or tne rst 
liament after they come to power. One may 
doubt whether the next Labour government will 
attempt the programme of Mr. Mitchison’s McCosh 
administration, but there may well be more of Mc- 
Cosh than of MacDonald in it. 
FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


MORE DEPRESSION HISTORY 


Wortp Economic Survey 1933-34 (Geneva: League 
of Nations, 1934; pp. 365; Paper $1.50, Cloth 
$2.00). 


HIS volume, which is the third in an annual 

series, is intended ‘to afford an account of recent 

developments intelligible to the lay reader.’ It 
is divided into ten chapters followed by a chrono- 
logical table of economic events, and an adequate 
index. The chapters are headed in order as follows: 
‘Recovery and Economic Nationalism’, ‘The Chang- 
ing Economic Order’, ‘The Recovery in World Pro- 
duction’, ‘The Course of Prices in 1933-34’, ‘Wages 
and Labour Conditions’, ‘World Trade in 1933’, 
‘Some Problems in Public Finance’, ‘Credit and 
Recovery’, ‘The Capital Market’, and ‘The Economic 
Situation in July, 1934’. From these headings some 
notion of the contents of the volume may be ob- 
tained. The text is illustrated with innumerable 
tables and charts which, unfortunately, are not num- 
bered, or listed in a table of contents. Also, it may 
be added, some charts are drawn on such a small 
scale and are so crowded that they are not of much 
use, especially to a layman. 

It is intended that the book should give a survey 
of the economic events occurring between July, 
1933 and July, 1934, and the reader will find that 
it does this with great competence. It is, however, 
more than a mere recital of facts for it weaves in a 
great deal of analysis and the value of the publica- 
tion is that it explains as well as narrates. For 
example, Chapter II (The Changing Economic 
Order) is an exceedingly interesting discussion 
which gives an analysis of the changing nature of 
the economic world and the reactions which have 
been set up in it. Such analysis is not confined to 
this section alone but it is mentioned as an excellent 
example. At times the continuous recital of facts 
and statistical material tends to wear out the reader 
but such a recital is inevitable and can be met only 
by taking it in small doses. But the facts are well 
marshalled and when one is done with the volume 
the cost is well repaid; certainly one cannot obtain 
the material elsewhere as easily. Not only are the 
facts well narrated but the various developments 
are seen in their proper relationships. 

One point which recurs constantly throughout 
the book is the place of currency depreciation as a 
factor in recovery. Now, without entering into an 
elaborate discussion, there is no doubt that under 
certain conditions a sudden depreciation of the cur- 
rency may contribute something to the restoration 
of the economic equilibrium which is so essential to 
recovery. This may come about without any in- 
crease in exports, which increase seems to most 
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people to be the main point in such a policy. This 
volume seems to regard the increase in exports as 
an important index, which it may be. But in itself it 
is not necessarily evidence of recovery and may 
merely mean that the economy is giving away a 
larger volume of goods for a given volume of im- 
ports. The criticism is that the analysis does not go 
far enough in attempting to trace the full significance 
of currency depreciation as a social policy at differ- 
ent times and at different places, e.g., Australia, but 
appears to rely upon crude statistics of trade as 
a significant and conclusive factor in detecting 
recovery. 

A minor criticism arises out of certain statistics 
which are given, at the top of page 10, to show that 
there has been an increase in labour efficiency be- 
tween 1929 and 1933. Now we know that, in general, 
unemployment tends to increase the output of those 
who remain employed just through fear of losing 
employment. And there may be other reasons too. 
But the analysis given does not appear to recognize 
the mere fact that when plants are working at only 
part capacity there will be an increase in labour 
efficiency through the lopping off of the marginal 
variable factors. This theoretical point need not 
be laboured but it is mentioned because false con- 
clusions could be drawn from the way the matter is 
discussed. 

Another minor point of particular interest to 
Canadians is on page 21 where the establishment 
of central banks in the British Dominions is taken 
as evidence of regional rather than international 
co-operation; it is implied that these banks will act 
particularly among themselves. It is certainly not 
true that the Canadian central bank was formed for 
this purpose and is certainly premature to assume 
that such will be the monetary policy of this coun- 
try. The Canadian central bank can co-operate even 
more easily with New York than with London but 
it remains to be demonstrated that a monetary 
policy involving a currency link with either is im- 
mediately desirable. However, the implication in 
the volume is probably more annoying than serious. 

Although many other points of minor criticism 
might be developed there is little justification in 
detailing them here; this is said with no intent to 
deny the real and substantial merit of the volume. 
As it stands it is a volume of which any author may 
well be proud and which any reader may take up 
with anticipation. It is worth reading and careful 
study. 


C. A. Curtis. 


CABIN-BOY TO VICEROY 


Lorp READING AND His Cases: The Study of a Great 
Career, by Derek Walker-Smith (MacMillans in 
Canada; pp. xii, 400; $4.00). 

ORD READING’S fascinating and romantic 
career offers wide scope to biographers. It 
reveals, writes Mr. Walker-Smith, ‘two striking 
characteristics; the magnitude of his successes and 
the extended front along which they have been 
achieved . . . Attorney General; Lord Chief Justice; 
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Special Envoy; Ambassador; Viceroy; Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; all these glittering 
prizes were gained by one who at fifteen was a 
cabin-boy and at twenty-five a failure in his chosen 
profession.’ 

The author of the present volume is primarily 
concerned with Rufus Isaacs, the lawyer. A failure 
on the Stock Exchange at twenty-four, Isaacs studied 
law and was called to the Bar in 1887. His success 
was rapid. In 1897 he took silk; in 1904 he was 
elected to Parliament; in 1910 he abandoned an 
enormous private practice as leader of the English 
Bar to enter the Asquith Ministry as Solicitor Gen- 
eral. Thereafter he devoted his energies to politics, 
the Bench, diplomacy, and administration. Although 
his career at the Bar was comparatively short, it 
was, said the late Lord Birkenhead, ‘as meteoric as 
has ever been known, as remarkable in the rapidity 
of its advancement as that of the great Erskine— 
and a career which was distinguished and embel- 
lished not merely by the arts of an advocate in 
dealing with matters of fact, but never failed in 
competition with the greatest intellectual powers at 
the Bar in developing the full subtlety and finesse 
of a purely legal argument’. 

Rufus Isaacs’ law practice was characterized by 
its great variety: he surpassed in commercial and in 
criminal law. There was the prosecution of Whit- 
taker Wright, involving an expert knowledge of 
accountancy and corporation finance. There was the 
Taff Vale case, involving trade union law and the 
rights of organized labour. There were leading libel 
cases and sensational divorce cases. There were 
cases involving blackmail and conspiracy, and there 
was the Seddons murder trial. Calm and reserved 
in manner, he was deadly in cross-examination. He 
battled with his leading contemporaries, and out- 
stripped nearly all; Sir Edward Carson alone chal- 
lenges comparison. 

Mr. Walker-Smith has selected the cases which 
have a popular appeal and presents them in a popu- 
lar style. He also outlines some of the cases at which 
Lord Reading presided, as Lord Chief Justice. His 
analysis of the trial and conviction of Sir Roger 
Casement is interesting and exciting. He further 
presents to us the leading counsel of the day, and 
contrasts their methods in court with those of Rufus 
Isaacs. We meet the ‘dominating personality’ of Sir 
Edward Carson; we read ‘the masterly invective’ of 
F. E. Smith; we can almost hear ‘the soaring elo- 
quence’ of Sir Edward Marshall Hall. 

As for Rufus Isaacs, ‘he had all the quieter 
attributes of success. Learned in law, quick and 
resourceful in argument, penetrative in cross- 
examination, he had the indispensable adjuncts of 
forensic success. In addition he was possessed of a 
memory quite out of the ordinary and a capacity to 
unravel and elucidate the intricate mysteries of 
figures which was unrivalled; in cases like the Whit- 
taker Wright case he was in a class by himself. . . . 
With Rufus Isaacs it was in the Courts as in his 
conduct of life: he did not challenge; he charmed. 
And, as a result, opposition did not yield—it did not 
have to; it simply dissolved.’ 

H. Cart GOLDENBERG. 
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ENLIGHTENMENT FOR THE ELECTORATE 


A Guwe To Mopern Potrtics, by G. D. H. and M. 
Cole (Ryerson Press; pp. 559; $1.75). 


HETHER the fact is accepted or protested, 
whether it is faced or shirked, the present 
scene in world politics marks the decline of the 
traditional parliamentary method. The method is 
one which is older than the French Revolution, 
though that event gave it a tremendous impetus 
towards a universal suffrage. It is old enough, then, 
to be associated in common thought with the idea 
of democracy and to be publicized as being essential 
to social freedom. But in reality it has simply 
proved useful in a particular phase of industrial and 
commercial development because it put politics into 
a relatively secluded department of social life and 
left economics to a lusty and prosperous anarchy. In 
the present phase, invention is too fertile and dis- 
ruptive to be left to itself, and for its co-ordination 
to the general social purposes the politics of parlia- 
mentarism is proving altogether too cumbersome 
and dilatory. 

This decline is first manifested in a failure to win 
converts. Over the whole of Asia the prestige of 
the Western parliament has evaporated, and in East- 
ern and Central Europe experimentation with the 
system has been discarded, either outright and 
finally or by indirect circumvention. Adverse tra- 
ditions and racial complications do not fully explain 
this failure. It is the obvious inadequacy of the 
system in the very home of its development which 
is making it unattractive to the rest of the world. 
For it is there that the problem of regulation is most 
pressing. Either industry must be regulated for 
private profit in a stratified society, or the potentiali- 
ties of production must be tapped for the broadest 
distribution. If parliament cannot by its very nature 
adapt itself to the necessary direction and super- 
vision, then some new procedure will inevitably take 
its place. And it is the probability of having to 
choose between the proffered alternatives which 
makes an understanding of present-day politics the 
concern of everyone. 


A review of the political systems actually exist- 
ing in the chief countries of the world cannot but go 
over a great deal of familiar ground. Indeed the 
review here is little more than a summary of the 
information which it is possible to glean from the 
press, and the definitive authority of a text-book 
must not be expected. It is simply a useful collection 
of scattered threads to the further purpose in view. 
In regard to the retention of parliament for at least 
the near future in Great Britain, France and the 
United States, the conclusion is provisionally 
affirmative. Italy, Germany and Russia are, of 
course, actually in process of transition; while the 
Asiatic countries are either in a state of flux or 
under personal or strong oligarchic control. For all 
of these latter nations, political democracy in its 
Western Liberal form can be no more a subject for 
rational discussion. Japan may appear to be an ex- 
ception, but it is clear that ‘Japanese parliamentar- 
ism has never been more than skin-deep, and re- 
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sponsible parliamentary government has never 
existed.’ 

The systems of the parliamentary States differ 
considerably, but the element common to all of them 
is the principle of representation expressed through 
the balloting for rival party candidates for office. 
The active concern of the people in government and 
policies is not necessarily involved. Challenging 
this principle on grounds of efficiency is that of the 
dictatorship of some triumphant power. But though 
dictatorship itself everywhere has its similarities in 
mechanism and organization, its objectives point in 
two radically different directions according to the 
sources of its power and the nature of its social phil- 
osophy. ‘The function of a political system is to pro- 
vide a legal and constitutional framework within 
which the arts of life can find room to grow.’ If the 
framework provided by parliamentarism is insuf- 
ficient for the orderly development of economic 
powers in particular, the framework offered by dic- 
tatorship must provide a solution for the resulting 
confusions. And it is becoming increasingly clear 
that in the last analysis there are only two possible 
solutions, the one working through dominating cor- 
porations and military force, the other working 
through occupational associations and popular 
councils. 

In their laudable striving for impartial statement 
the authors of this book cannot express despair re- 
garding the elasticity of the parliamentary State. 
They point out that Orders and Regulations issued 
by Ministers are necessarily taking up much of the 
work with which all-inclusive Acts can never cope, 
and that ministerial consultation with interested 
committees from without parliament is bringing 
corporate opinion into the service of government. 
This trend will have to go much further, they say, as 
government takes on a wider and more complex 
range of duties; and eventually, it is suggested, 
spheres of authority will have to be transferred to 
extra-parliamentary bodies if bureaucracy is to be 
avoided. Party dictatorship is the only alternative. 

But it has been shown that there are two funda- 
mental forms of party dictatorship, and if, despite 
the author’s wishful optimism, parliament should 
tend in that direction, it seems clear that the reac- 
tionary form is a far more likely outcome than the 
form which aspires to an equalitarian society. It is 
not irrelevant to recall in this connection that in 
Great Britain recently the proposals of Stafford 
Cripps were rejected at Southport, while proposals 
for the entrenchment of the Upper House were en- 
dorsed at the Conservative Party Conference. The 
Coles are unreservedly proponents of an equalitarian 
society. But at the present time it does seem as 
though the upholders of privilege are the more 
forcefully determined of the political partisans. 

One thought emerges most clearly and demands 
its own emphasis. Every person who tries to think 
politically must definitely separate the ideas, Dem- 
ocracy and Parliament. They do not belong inevi- 
tably together. In the so-called democratic countries 
there are political parties, politically-minded minori- 
ties, and a vast non-political majority. The periodic 
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angling of the parties for the passive votes of the 
majority, whatever else it may be, is not government 
by the people. Democracy has never been attained 
except in the primitive village. It should be obvious 
that the term Government has an active, not a pas. 
sive, meaning. And yet to many minds it may bea 
new thought that democracy on the national scale 
is only approached when a governing party calls 
upon the politically-minded minorities and upon 
wide-spread popular organizations to take an active 
and personal part in the management of all the in. 
stitutions which shape society. 
G. McLure. 


MODERN POETRY 


Mopern Poetry 1922-1934 An Anthology, compiled 
by Maurice Wollman—Macmillan, $2.00. 
‘The flowers I meet in song are new; 
None shall forecast their shape or hue.’ 


HIS couplet, from the most recent of antho- 

logies could not serve as its motto, and such an 

admission is rather a pity. An anthology is an 
unscholarly work, but it need not merit the blush 
or sneer that it is too often given. Heavy is the 
burden of an anthologist’s responsibility, but great 
also is his reward. His work reminds people of the 
existence of poetry—a lofty end even if the means 
be low; and since contemporary verse is often 
obscurely and expensively produced an anthology 
like Modern Poetry is of immediate use, while later 
readers will examine it with interest for its historic 
value. 

Wordsworth formally ushered in a new poetic 
movement by his preface to the first edition of 
Lyrical Ballads. New Signatures —to compare a 
smallish thing with a great—with a preface by 
Michael Roberts has to a considerable extent stamped 
the spirit of this age on poetry. The work of C. Day 
Lewis, of W. H. Auden, of Stephen Spender and of 
still younger men is not adequately represented in 
Modern Poetry; and although individuals may 
chuckle to find that Ezra Pound is neither in the 
index nor among the authors who refuse to appear 
in an anthology, yet his influence is acknowledged 
by several intelligent modern writers and his name 
should have been mentioned. 

Mr. Wollman has taken his responsibilities rather 
too cautiously, then; his collection bears too tradi- 
tional a stamp and he has included a number of 
verses of quite spurious poetic calibre. It must im- 
mediately be added that he provides as well the 
standard of comparison. For one is immediately 
alert to the lisping falsity of an avowed ‘passion for 
these little things’ such as ‘The little pinky paws of 
moles’ after a recent reading of Andrew Young's 


The Roman Wall: 


Each stone might be a cist 

Where memory sleeps in dust and nothing tells 
More than the silent mist 

That smokes along the heather-blackened fells. 
Twitching its ears as pink 

As blushing scallops loved by Romans once 
A lamb leaps to its drink 

And, as the quavering cry breaks on the stones, 


Time like a leaf down drops... . 
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This passage, remarkable for both fancy and imagin- 
ation for observation sympathetic yet keen and for 
its effortless significance is characteristic of the 
poetry of this writer. The ‘spirit of the age’ may 
have intensified in Mr. Young his gentle but per- 
sistent withdrawal from any urban suggestion but 
on the whole he appears as probably the most inde- 
pendent as well as one of the truest poets of the 
century. 

The function of every artist is to create beauty, 
not to talk about it. Mr. Wollman has included too 
much verse from younger writers who are feeble 
descendants of the boyish beauty-conscious Brooke. 
That a great deal of such work is produced does not 
guarantee it that vitality which makes poetic value, 
and when C. Day Lewis writes 


And if our blood alone 
Will melt this iron earth, 
Take it. It is well spent 
Easing a saviour’s birth 


he is better worth listening to than is A. L. Salmon, 
who sometimes 


Meets a child, 

Or men have wept with me, 

And men have smiled 
s s ¢ e . 


And for a moment’s space 
There flashes forth—the Grail. 


It is the less familiar names in an anthology of 
contemporary verse on which the reader will first 
concentrate his attention, noting with pleasure that 
a number of writers are practising themselves in 
traditional forms like the ballade and triolet, with 
doubtful interest that there is a certain amount of 
‘dialect’ in use, with disfavour a frequent murdering 
of rhymes: ‘chance’ and ‘romance’ are unsatisfac- 
tory, but ‘silence’ and ‘Highlands’, ‘quieter’ and 
‘they stir’ should be passed by neither eye nor ear. 
It is not surprising, however, that writers who are 
already established provide on the whole the best, 
though perhaps not their own best, contributions 
in the volume. One reads with sheer delight the 
poems from Robert Bridges (how different in 
quality from those of the present Laureate!) A.E., 
Lascelles Abercrombie, James Stephens, Wilfred 
Gibson (who has an onomatopoeic tour de force in 
‘Jungle Drums’), Osbert Sitwell (a welcome firm- 
ness in his poetic portrait of Mrs. Hague), and 
Edmund Blunden (almost startingly Wordsworthian 
in cadence as he describes a Mole-Catcher). While 
the finest achievement of all is represented by 
extracts from V. Sackville West’s The Land, a Haw- 
thornden prize poem to which it would be merely 
impertinent to devote a half-sentence of praise here. 
The writer in whom this reviewer’s curiosity has 
been most strongly aroused is Orgill Mackenzie 
who writes competently on ‘A Captain Come to Port’, 
and enchantingly on ‘The Gardener’: 


Out there in the rain 
A scythe is swinging 
In a bright lane 
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There is a reminiscence of Edith Sitwell, but still 
more strikingly a genuine mastery of words, rhythm 
and theme. 

Modern Poetry is rather meanly produced, even 
the first two lines of a poem being fitted in at the 
foot of the page, but it has a good index and the list 
of acknowledgments is a useful though necessarily 
incomplete bibliography of modern poets. The only 
person thoroughly to approve of any anthology is 
probably the anthologist, but this book fills an empty 
niche and should arouse a particularly animated 
criticism. 

E. B.S. 


CYCLE OF IOWA 
Tue Foixs, by Ruth Suckow (Oxford Press; pp. 
727; $3.00). 

HE Fred Fergusons of Belmond, Iowa, who 

figure in The Folks, October choice of the Liter- 
ary Guild, are going to find themselves a little out 
of place among some of the motley crew occupying 
the stage in modern fiction, a frankly hard-boiled 
element, jaded expatriates in Europe, and the stream 
of defectives and degenerates pushing up steadily 
from the Southland. The Fergusons are such nice 
people. Introduced by a less skilful writer they 
might be tedious, merely because the world is so full 
of them. Seen with Ruth Suckow’s relentless hon- 
esty and vast comprehension, we regard them with 
interest and affection. We get to know them as well 
as next-door neighbours in the country, but we 
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~ + ialaaaaas any detail of the drama of their 
ves. 

Miss Suckow does not pamper her characters. 
She has no weakness for any particular one of them; 
but she has no patronizing airs, no scorn. She passes 
them on to us without apology, or any attempt at 
gilding or glamour, and we find them well worth the 
careful consideration she has given them. The Fer- 
gusons, being typical Iowans, leave the farm, move 
to town, prosper and acquire, in an incredibly short 
time, a whole new set of tastes and habits. The chil- 
dren go to college. Dorothy and Carl please ‘the 
folks’ (a term that takes on a special significance in 
the Middle West) by fitting into conventional 
grooves. One, in a family like the Fergusons, is 
bound to yearn for Greenwich Village, and Margaret 
lands there and becomes Margot. The inevitable 
radical motif is supplied by Bunny, the youngest, 
marrying a Russian beet-weeder’s daughter, which 
is the hardest blow his parents have dealt to them. 
Fred and Annie Ferguson, no more and and no less 
bewildered by their offspring than most parents of 
their generation, find some consolation in following 
the Iowan trek to California. But Fred cannot stay. 
His roots are too deep in his native soil. His respon- 
sibilities call him home, the church, his old friends 
and a little group of spinsters and widows for whom 
he is ‘the one rock of dependence’. 

Wherever the Fergusons go we go with them. 
We get the very essence of Iowan sanctities and 
prejudices. We sense the lush, rank summer growth, 
the heat of the sun on acres of milky corn. We get 
the full flavour of the drifting emptiness of the 
existence of exiled Middlewesterners among the 
eucalyptus and pepper trees in California. We see, 
with a ruthless clarity, the tawdriness, the grime and 
yet through it all, the charm of haphazard living in 
the village of a decade or so ago. 

But the real strength of Miss Suckow’s art lies in 
her ability to create characters and to see all sides 
of them and down into the secret springs that feed 
their lives. Carl Ferguson, outwardly a secure and 
well-established superintendent of schools, but in- 
wardly uncertain and miserable, is a sympathetic 
character because we enter into his life and see the 
causes of his weakness. Lillian, his wife, shown up 
mercilessly as holding her husband back because 
she cuts a better figure in a smaller world, is pitied 
rather than blamed when we see behind her inhibi- 
tions and helpless fear. Margot’s story breaks new 
ground. No one has ever given us such an under- 
standing portrait of a girl like her, heading desper- 
ately for New York, with ‘a grim resolution to con- 
quer her fiercely shy virginity, to break through the 
frozen glaze of self-distrust enclosing her.’ And no 
one has written of New York’s sea coast of Bohemia 
so delightfully and with such detachment as this, or 
so aptly described its inhabitants . . . ‘lost children 
... Peter Pan’s lost boys afraid to grow up’, striving 
to create a make-believe world as a refuge from the 
real one to which they cannot become adjusted. 

A novel continental in its range and as richly 
detailed as The Folks offers a wide field for com- 
ment. Miss Suckow’s sense of humour must not be 
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overlooked. This is not a hilarious book but it 
bubbles over with merriment, pokes sly fun at Iowa 
folkways—the meeting of the Monday Club, the 
Rotary picnic, the famous Iowa picnic in California 
where people flock to see somebody from home and 
hear the usual jokes on the Iowa weather. There 
are comic minor characters; Old Lady Spencer, 
going in seriously for the movies in California, be- 
cause ‘people are so disappointing when you come 
to know them’; Dr. Finkbein, in the Village, with his 
‘wonderful mind’, ‘prancing, with serious intentness 
to be pagan and jolly’; Rod, with his black side- 
burns, transplanted from Washington Square to 
New Mexico and gone ‘artily Spanish in blue velvet 
trousers slashed with red’; Howard White’s ‘moun- 
tainous bride in her blue satin and red beads, in a 
rocking-chair, delicately touching her nose with an 
embroidered silk handkerchief, with an air of great 
social majesty’. 

But there is always understanding and often 
pathos back of the fun—compassion, for instance, for 
Howard’s second wife (resented so bitterly by his 
friends) because after hungry, struggling years it 
had meant so much to her to have this chance come 
to her (when she was almost at the end of hope) to 
marry and ‘live in equality with the solid matrons 
of Belmond’. 

Critics are asserting that in The Folks the great 
Middlewestern novel has been written. But this 
full length study of a family group is something more 
than regional fiction. Its interest is not limited to 
one locality any more than Thomas Mann's Budden- 
brooks, or the Forsyte Saga. The Fergusons have a 
universal quality and their story is not only a truth- 
ful record of the past. It reaches into the future 
and faces it squarely. The Fergusons had an idea 
that they were building a great day for their chil- 
dren, launching them into a golden future; but the 
new generation find the old securities tottering. 
Margot is obliged to work out the plan of her life 
in troubled, uncharted ways. Dorothy’s rich and 
handsome husband loses his money. Bunny’s for- 
eign wife, brought up in tar-paper shacks, infects 
him with her bitter scorn for the failures of the old 
systems and an audacious new dream for the future. 
Carl, the one who tries to close his eyes to change, 
finds no certainty or happiness. 

Even their father—and this is really the story of 
‘the folks’—has to admit sorrowfully that ‘the old 
optimism and trust had come to an edge of an abyss. 
What lay there in those awful mists? He didn’t 
know. He never had known.’ Things are not what 
they were but the Ferguson children have good stuff 
in them and are already squaring their shoulders to 
new burdens. And their father has one stability left 
—his belief in the goodness of his native soil. “‘What- 
ever folks might do with it, the land was there. 
That was good. If folks treated it right it would 
never let them starve.’ The Folks has all the insight 
and honesty of Miss Suckow’s earlier novels with a 
much wider scope and a deeper emotional intensity. 
It is a simple, beautiful chronicle of living, breathing 


people. 
Grace ToMKINSON 
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The International Kaleidoscope 


London Naval Treaty. A signi- 
ficant international event of the month 
has been the accord reached between 
Great Britain and the United States in 
the face of Japan over the renewal of 
the London Naval Treaty. Founded 
upon the political security afforded by 
the Nine Power Pact of 1921, providing 
for the ‘open door’ in the Pacific and 
the integrity of China, and guarantee- 
ing that no party would attempt to 
improve its position with respect to the 
other interested parties without consul- 
tation, the Naval Treaty, stabilizing the 
5-5-3 ratio between the three powers, 
was finally concluded in London, after 
the abortive Geneva Conference of 1927 
which was wrecked by the activities of 
the notorious Mr. Shearer. 


Owing to the breakdown of the Nine 
Power Pact, despite Japan’s allegation 
that the state of Manchukuo is autono- 
mous and dves not constitute a breach 
of the territorial integrity of China, the 
threatened development of a Japanese 
Monroe Doctrine and that country’s 
militaristic imperialism have removed 
the political basis for a new naval set- 
tlement. There has been talk of a re- 
vival of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
which was replaced by the Washington 
treaties in 1921-2, largely at the behest 
of Canada, who would be placed in an 
intolerable position vis-a-vis the States 
by such an agreement. Although this 
is rumoured to have been favoured by 
the Federation of British Industries and 
the British Admiralty, it has apparently 
been rejected by the British Govern- 
ment, and the probable outcome is a 
naval agreement between the States and 
Great Britain on the basis of equal 
security rather than exact naval parity. 
Theoretically, this is a sounder plan, in 
that their respective needs are neces- 
sarily different. It is, however, open to 
the objection that each can interpret its 
own needs according to its particular 
ambitions. In either case, both will 
probably build to maintain superiority 
over Japan approximately on the 5-5-3 
ratio. As Japan has just passed the 
largest arms appropriations in the his- 
tory of the empire, the failure of the 
three nations to find an absolute arms 
limitation can only mean an armaments 
race of serious dimensions. 


Another factor in the situation is that 
of oil supplies. Lacking her own oil 
resources, Japan must have access to 
outside supplies; otherwise her navy is 
useless. The Royal Dutch and Standard 
Oil Companies both have large trading 
interests in Manchukuo, where Japan 
has recently declared a government 
monopoly. This declaration, combined 
with her insistence that foreign com- 
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panies maintain a reserve which can be 
seized by the Japanese Government in 
case of need. This factor will be signi- 
ficant, not only from the point of view 
of Japan’s bargaining power in relation 
to armaments, but also with respect to 
her strategic position. 

There are also reports that Japan is 
considering the construction of a canal 
across the Malay Peninsular, by agree- 
ment with Siam through whose terri- 
tory it would pass. Despite the sus- 
ceptibility of such a project to aerial 
bombing, it would materially affect the 
naval situation in the Pacific by cutting 
off the British base at Singapore and 
bringing Japan two thousand miles 
closer to India. 


France and Russia. The trend 
towards a balance of power situation, 
resembling to a remarkable degree the 
pre-war alignment of Europe, was con- 
tinued with the reported conclusion of a 
defensive alliance between France and 
Russia. As the two countries con- 
cerned have few common _ interests, 
either materially or as regards their 
doctrines of government, the alliance 
will probably remain essentially defen- 
sive; Russia will not support French 
imperialistic designs in North Africa or 
Indo-China, nor will France back such 
schemes for extension as the Soviet may 
have. Nevertheless, the new alliance 
strengthens the trend towards balance 
of power politics on the continent and 
confirms the motives of the French in- 
vitation to Russia to enter the League in 
order to provide a further bulwark 
against Germany, where rearmament 
has become a reality. Thus despite its 
defensive nature, the pact increases 
rather than decreases the tension in 
Europe. 


The Saar. The state of tension 
remains acute with the approach of the 
January 13th plebiscite which will de- 
termine whether the rich coal resources 
of the Saar Basin will be returned to 
Germany, whether they will go to 
France or whether they will remain 
under a League Commission as at pres- 
ent. France has offered military assist- 
ance to the League Commissioner but 
such interference, which would obvi- 
ously entail unfortunate results, is 
hardly likely save in the case of an 
attempted Nazi putsch similar to that 
tried in Austria. Observers predict that 
the vote will return the territory to 
Germany, a move which will remove 
one of the inequities of the Treaty of 
Versailles and consequently should 
ameliorate the European situation. 
Whatever happens to the Saar, how- 


ever, either France or Germany, or 
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both, will be disappointed and the rela- 
tions between the two countries cannot 
be improved unless the consequences of 
the vote brings a modification of the 
attitude of one or the other. 


France. M. Doumergue’s coali- 
tion Government, held in power by a 
political truce, fell on November 8th 
when six Radical Socialist members of 
the Cabinet resigned in opposition to 
grant provisional credits for the first 
three months in 1935 in order to let the 
Prime Minister proceed with his pro- 
posals for constitutional reform. The 
objective of these constitutional changes 
was to strengthen the Ministry against 
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the Chamber which, elected for a fixed 
term, was able to overthrow the Cabi- 
net irresponsibly, causing the notori- 
ously rapid succession of French gov- 
ernments. The further aim was to curb 
the expenditures initiated by private 
deputies which had proved a serious 
strain upon the budget. Opposition in 
the main centred upon the placing of 
the power of dissolution in the hands 
of the Prime Minister, the left wing 
fearing the possibility of a dictatorship 
under such an arrangement. 

The new Flandin Ministry is pledged 
to a programme of economic liberalism 
in an attempt to ameliorate France’s 
serious economic difficulties. The out- 
put of all industries, save steel, is down, 
unemployment is 46 per cent. higher 
than a year ago, export trade has fallen 
with the maintenance of the gold 
standard and the railway deficits have 
increased. In spite of budgetary diffi- 
culties an addition of 800,000,000 francs 
has been asked for the 1935 military 
appropriations in order that France 
may keep pace with German rearma- 
ment. 


Italy. The Jugo-Slav demand that 
the League should investigate thor- 
oughly the charges that Hungary was 
guilty of complicity in the assassination 
of King Alexander by harbouring Croat 
terrorists has set old skeletons rattling 
in many European cupboards. That 
such an investigation is loaded with 
dynamite is undoubted, thanks to the 
large number of exiled international 
plotters throughout the continent. Pre- 
mier Mussolini has decided to back such 
an inquiry provided that it is extended 
to other countries, presumably as a 
play in the jockeying of the powers for 
position. Italy’s chief preoccupation is 
presumably with Austria, whose inde- 
pendence she would like to secure 
before a settlement of the Saar problem 
leaves Germany free to adopt aggres- 
sive measures there. In return for 
Austrian independence, Italy could 
offer support of German rearmament. 
The Austrian and Hungarian premiers 
have recently visited Rome, and the 
Italian trend toward these countries will 
prove a serious blow to the French ob- 
jective of encircling Germany by an 
alliance between France, Italy and the 
Little Entente, the ostensive aim of M. 
Barthou’s fatal visit to Jugo-Slavia. The 
Italian moves are, however, tentative 
and no new balance of power can be 
predicted until she finds the best bar- 
gain and can drive it home. 


India. The English joint select 
parliamentary committee has brought 
out a report which is to be the basis 
of a bill introduced shortly after Xmas. 
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The report provides for a federation of 
eleven provinces, Burma being ex- 
cluded. Each province is to have a 
strong local legislature with a respon- 
sible ministry. These legislatures are 
to be elected by the direct vote of an 
electorate consisting of 14 per cent. of 
the population. Five provinces are to 
have upper chambers. Each provincial 
legislature is to have wide powers in- 
cluding ‘law and order’, but the British 
Governors will have sweeping powers 
in case of emergency, being charged 
with the protection of minorities and 
being enabled to disregard the advice 
of ministers and pass acts or ordinances 
on their own responsibility. At the 
centre will be a two chamber legisla- 
ture representing the provinces and the 
native states with restricted powers, and 








largely overshadowed by the Governor 
General who will have sole control of 
army, foreign and ecclesiastical affairs, 
as well as ‘special responsibilities’ to 
prevent such acts as ‘penal tariffs’ on 
British goods. The stringent safeguards 
are being held out to appease: the 
strong die-hard element in the Conser- 
vative party, which maintains that the 
proposed bill goes too far. Liberal and 
Indian criticisms object chiefly to the 
rigid nature of the new constitution 
which bars the way to complete 
autonomy. 


Bolivia and Paraguay. War as 
usual, with an unsuccessful attempt to 
reach conciliation through the League, 
and substantial gains both to Paraguay 
and the munitions manufacturers. 





The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

The Legislature at its last session 
passed the Milk Control Act, and under 
the provisions thereof the Ontario Gov- 
ernment has appointed a Milk Control 
Board whose duties expressly are to 
protect the interests of the milk pro- 
ducers, and in so doing it is empowered 
to regulate the industry through the 
granting or withholding of licenses to 
all engaged therein. While in the Act 
there is no specific mention of the con- 
sumer and the price he should pay for 
milk, the Board can indirectly deal with 
any refusal to accept its ruling by with- 
holding the license, or cancelling the 
license, of anyone engaged in the in- 
dustry. 





The reasonable exercise of authority 
under the Act in the protection of the 
interests of the producer as to prices 
would be confined to fixing those pay- 
able by the distributor to the producer 
on a basis which would reasonably 
compensate the latter for his services 
in production, and for the use of his 
capital investment. This Board has, 
however, gone further. It has decided 
to exercise authority over what the 
consumer shall pay the distributor for 
milk. To that end it has issued an 
order prohibiting co-operative dairies 
distributing the net profit surplus made 
in operation among producers in pro- 
portion to milk they have shipped and 
among consumers in proportion to the 
milk purchased. 


~The Canadian Forum 
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The order of the Milk Control Board 
was prompted by the success of a co- 
operative dairy in the City of Hamilton. 
It has only completed two years of op- 
eration, but already ranks as the third 
largest dairy. In its second year it has 
been able, after: payment of -trades 
ynion rates of wages to its dairy work- 
ers and two years’ interest at 7 per cent. 
per annum, out. of one year’s profits, on 
the share capital investment, to increase 
the standard prices to milk producers 
by 2 per cent, and to return to the 
consumers 2 per cent. of the amount 
they have paid for milk. This has not 
been a discount off price, but a distri- 
bution of net profits after they have 
been ascertained. The revenue of the 
producers has been increased to that 
extent, and the purchasing power of the 
consumer has been augmented at a 


time he is most in need of it. The Milk . 


Control Board has made no ruling as 
to the disposition of the profits of the 
large milk distributive corporations, but 
it has sought to dictate the manner in 
which the profits of co-operative dairies 
must be distributed. The co-operative 
dairy has been told, in effect, that it 
must not return any part of such profit 
surplus to producers or consumers, and 
it implies that the economies of large 
scale distribution by co-operative dairies 
must be divided in the same manner as 
the economies of large scale operation 
effected by capitalist corporations; that 
is to say, among shareholders who have 
performed, as such, no service whatever 
to the industry. 


The Milk Control Board has ignored 
the provisions of the Co-operative Part 
of the Companies Act and the Letters 
Patent issued to co-operative dairies 
which require them to distribute their 
net operating surpluses in the manner 
above described. It is worthy of note 
that President Roosevelt has issued an 
executive order allowing the payment 
of patronage dividends by co-operative 
societies under the Fair Price Codes of 
the N.R.A. The present British Govern- 
ment, which is not considered by co- 
operators friendly to co-operative socie- 
ties, has also ordered the Milk Market- 
ing Board to permit such payments. So 
far as we know, Ontario is the only 
place in the British Empire where such 
a policy as that above outlined has been 
adopted under governmental authority. 


The subject was under discussion at 
an Ontario Co-operative Conference re- 
cently called under the auspices of the 
Co-operative Union of Canada, and a 
committee was appointed consisting of 
W. A. Amos, president, United Farmers’ 
Co-operative Co., Ltd., Toronto; George 
Keen, general secretary, The Co-oper- 
ative Union of Canada, Brantford, and 
R. G. Peat, acting manager, Hamilton 
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Co-operative Creameries, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, to take such action in the public in- 
terest as might be considered necessary. 
The committee is of the opinion that the 
anti-social significance of the policy of 
the Milk Control Board should be 
prominently brought under the notice 
of the people of the province. It will 
much appreciate the courtesy of your 
columns for the purpose by the publi- 
cation of this letter. 
Yours, etc., 
Georce Keen 
Secretary, Co-operative Committee 
on Milk Control. 

Brantford, Ont. 
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The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN 


THe CANADIAN Economy AND Its Pros- 
LEMs, edited by A. A. Innis and A. F. W. 
Plumptre (Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, Toronto; pp. 356; $2.50). 


GENERAL 

Dante Vivo, by Giovanni Papini, 
translated by Eleanor Hammond Broad- 
us and Anna Benedetti (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 340; $4.00). 

Monern Poetry 1922-1934, compiled by 
Maurice Wollman (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. xxii, 210; $2.00). 

Tas Lerrers or Sm Watrer Scorr 
1821-1823, Vol. vii (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. xxii, 511; $5.50). 

Tue Smire or Sirus, by Hesketh 
Pearson (Musson Book Company; pp. 
836; $4.50). 

Freepom Versus ORGANIZATION, by 
Bertrand Russell (Geo. J. McLeod; pp. 
vili, 471; $4.00). E 


Futi Fiavour, by Doris Leslie (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 506; $2.50). 

Tue Art or WALTER Sickert, by Vir- 
ginia Woolf (Hogarth Press; pp. 28; 
1/6). 

REMINISCENCES OF TOLSTOY, CHEKHOV, 
AND ANDREEV, by Maxim Gorky, trans- 
lated by Katherine Mansfield, S. S. Ko- 
teliansky and Leonard Woolf (Hogarth 
Press; pp. 191; 7/6). 

Wuat I Like 1n Poetry, by William 
Lyon Phelps (Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
pp. 601; $2.75). 

INTERNATIONAL EcONOMIC RELATIONS, 
report of the Commission of Inquiry in- 
to National Policy in International 
Economic Relations (University of Min- 
nesota Press; pp. 389; $3.00). 

Marra CHAPDELAINE, by Louis Hémon, 
translated by W. H. Blake, with an in- 
troduction by Hugh Eayrs (The Mod- 
ern Library, Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
288; $1.00). 

ALL IN THE Day’s Work, Leaves from 
a Doctor’s Case-Book, by Abraham 
Groves (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 181; 
$3.00). 

Evucene O’Nem: A Criricat Srupy, by 
Sophus Keith Winther (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 295; $2.50). 
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° IN THE STEPS OF THE MASTER 
By H.V.Morton. - - - - - $2.50 


Dr. F. W. Norwood of City Temple, London, says: 
a this book the author has given us the test 
f his characteristic travel books.” The 
publisher telephoned us from London that 67,000 
— ot been supplied on the day of publication. 
the largest number of copies ever subscribed 
for a Sock of travel. 


* CANADA’S PAST IN PICTURES 

By C. W. Jefferys,R.C.A. - - - $3.00 
“The artist-author has given reality to great 
moments of Canadian history. He has recreated in 
a vital way the high points in the lives of explorers, 
missionaries, military leaders and other intrepid or 
inspiring personalities of early Canada.” —The 
Globe. There are fifty full-page drawings, each 
accompanied by a page or more aa description. 


* GERALD: A PORTRAIT 
By His Daughter, Daphne du Maurier. - $3.00 
Ro of the most brilliant, charming and individual 
blished in recent years.”—The Daily Mail. 
Obie Book is a remarkable piece of writing from 
any ae uae of view; the story of a man who was 
something more than a popular actor.”—The Sphere. 


* THE MUSICAL COMPANION 

Edited by A. L. Bacharach. - - $1.75 
A compendium for all lovers of music, this book 
represents what we imagine must be the publisher’s 
final effort in value—752 pages of interesting mate- 
rial, at a very low price. An exceptional gift for a 
music-loving friend. 


* EUROPEAN JOURNEY 

By PhilipGibbs. - - - - - $2.50 
A scholarly P hotographic picture in print of the 
social and political conditions in the various Euro- 


pean countries, and as interesting as a book of 
travel or book of fiction can possibly be. 
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A book is the ideal gift. We suggest 
that you check the list below with your 
list of friends. Here are good novels, 
books of biography, economics or tra- 
vel, one anthology for a musical friend 
and another for a literary. 








* MY STAR PREDOMINANT 


By Raymond Knister. - - - $2.00 
This remarkable book W0s-the euned. tn in eae 
Canada contest for the best novel written by a 


Canadian. “I’m sure this is fine,” Hugh W: 
wrote the author. “Your picture of Keats is al 
lutely alive.” 


* DOWN IN NOVA SCOTIA 
By Clara Dennis. - - - - $2.50 


“It is one of the most 
our desk in many a month . the: aan 
days the stories which cling about = and and field, 
church and bastion, orchard and mansi mansion, mak 

past live as a thing of yesterday. maralijes 
Chronicle. 


* MARLBOROUGH: HIS LIFE AND 


TIMES, Volume II 
By the Right Heneutsble Winston Ss. Churchill. 
Illustrated. $7.50 


A biography that colitis sdiimimael intrigue, 
romance and authoritative history. 


* LLOYD GEORGE’S WAR MEMOIRS, 
Volumes I, I, II and IV 

By David Lloyd George. - $6.00 per volume 

These volumes are unusually interesting. In Volume 


IV the author ~ that Haig should have been 
superseded and that he unnecessarily sacrificed the 


lives of many thousands of soldiers. 


® GONE RUSTIC 
By Cecil Roberts. - - - - $2.50 
If you own a country house, or take pleasure in 
a garden, do not miss this book. Cecil Roberts, 
thinking to buy a home in the country, came un- 
expectedly upon an old Elizabethan cottage, sur- 
i by trees and flowers, a true picture of his 
dreams. Beverley Nichols calls it: “An enchanting 
book which made me forget wind and weather. It 
is as exciting as any love story you ever read.” 


See these at your bookseller’s 
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